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REFORMATION THEOLOGY. 
I. HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS. 


Tue theology of the Protestant Reformation, using the term 
theology in the broad sense, is soteriological rather than Christo- 
logical. . Its principal roots are to be traced back to Augustinian 
ideas. 

Augustine, by his rare endowments, his scholarship, his mani- 
fold experiences, his hearty acceptance, after intense struggles, of 
the Christian religion, his rich originality, and especially by his 
controversies with the Donatists and the Pelagians, forms a mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of Christian doctrines. 

In his time, and chiefly through his influence, began a powerful 
reaction of religious thought from theology, taken in its specific 
sense, to anthropology, from Christology to soteriology. 

The reaction, in the course of several centuries, gained the as- 
cendency. Anthropology, and particularly soteriology, swayed the 
sceptre in scholasticism, in cultus, in the practical religious life 
both of the church catholic and of most heretical sects throughout 
the medizval ages. The sceptre is still held by the same hand. 

With the reign of the negative soteriological ideas of the pre- 
Reformation period, amid the decadence of scholasticism and the 
revival of religious life, the dogmatic systems of both branches of 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth century are as to import 
and method internally connected. 

Rightly to estimate the scientific worth of the Confessions of 
that node in ecclesiastical history it is important, therefore, to re- 
flect on the distinguishing features of Reformation theology in 
relation to their historical antecedents. 

1. The object which, above all others, addressed the spiritual 
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perception of the Evangelists and Apostles was the unique person 
and the personal history of Jesus. He filled the eye and He ab- 
sorbed the contemplation of all the writers of the New Testament. 
Of themselves they do not speak, except by way of incidental ref- 
erence. Nor do they set forth the words and deeds of the Jews 
on their own account. These are noted for the purpose of bring- 
ing into prominence the words and deeds of Jesus. Nor do the 
writers set in the foreground the apostasy of Adam, the guilt and 
miseries of our race. Paul is no exception. Christ has central 
significance no less truly in his Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians than in the Epistle to the Colossians, being in the former 
the antithesis to a false Jewish righteousness, in the latter the an- 
tithesis to false conceptions of God, the Creator, of worship, and 
of the material world. There Christ is related to the errors of 
Judaism, here to speculative errors derived from neo-platonic phi- 
losophy. 

The extraordinary dignity of Jesus, including the spotless pu- 
rity and positive holiness of His human nature no less than the 
manifestations of deity in the events of His history on earth as in 
his ascension and mediatorial reign in the glory of the Father, 
held the believing gaze and incited the profoundest rational inqui- 
ries of the post-apostolic church. Whom do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am? was the question put by our Lord, directing the 
searching inquiry of His disciples to Himself. It was the same 
question, in substance, that the fathers of the post-apostolic age 
put: What think ye of the Christ? They did think chiefly on 
the Christ, and endeavored to give a rational answer. In this en- 
deavor they aimed at affirming the whole truth and at the denial 
of all error. The Catholic faith saw in Him the Son of God, saw 
the Son of Man, the crucified Lord, the first born from the dead, 
the only conqueror of sin and Satan, the Beginning and the End 
of creation, the Head over all things unto the church. Of Him 
from whom so many contrary predicates radiate what were 
thoughtful men to think? What rational conceptions were com- 
mensurate with the wonderful reality affirmed by faith? 

As one unsatisfying answer after another was given, widespread 
controversies arose, which both adorn and mar the history of sev- 
eral centuries. They adorn the church because they are a testi- 
mony to the genuine Christian perceptions prevalent in the primi- 
tive age, but mar her beauty because of the violence of religious 
passion that arrayed party against party. The written word and 
the quick instincts of faith-life, a unity in Christian conscious- 
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ness, were the guide in the search after sound doctrine and the 
corrective to erroneous tendencies. 

Questions concerning God, His constitution, His relation to the 
natural world, may seem to have been parallel questions of equal 
importance. In reality, however, they were not. The idea con- 
cerning Christ, the Son of God, was necessarily correlative to the 
idea of God as God. The pagan conception of deity, whether 
pantheistic or deistic or dualistic, and the traditional monotheism 
of the Old Testament were felt to be at issue with the implied 
presuppositions of Christianity as to God’s being and attributes. 
These deficiencies in all pre-Christian conceptions of God were 
to be superseded, and the truth latent in them asserted and 
rewrought. Old things in theology had to pass away. A new 
idea of God had to be constructed, an idea answerable to the 
postulates of Christ. Theology and Christology acted and reacted 
on each other, but the idea concerning Christ was the central 
plastic force. Whilst the idea of God at every stage in the 
process conditioned Christology, and whilst Christology could 
make valid progress only in the proportion that the idea of God 
was logically adjusted to such progress, yet the principle and the 
type of growth was in the Christ-idea. The Nicene Creed, for 
example, presupposes a definite perception of distinctions in the 
constitution of the Godhead, yet neither the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost nor the doctrine of the Trinity was, nor could it have been, 
formulated by the Council of Nice. Time, profound thought, and 
earnest discussion were necessary after the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father had been affirmed by this Council before the 
church was qualified either to complete the Nicene Creed or to give 
rational expression to her faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

So exclusively were faith and thought fastened on these Chris- 
tological and theological questions that inquiries into the ethical 
life of man, the fall, sin, and its consequences were not pursued 
with corresponding earnestness. Opinions on all these subjects 
were, indeed, current, but prior to Augustine no doctrine in an- 
thropology or soteriology had been authoritatively pronounced and 
enforced. There was the sense of real difference between sound 
views on sin and unsound views; but the question respecting the 
nature of sin had not then become a test question of orthodoxy. 

The Greek Church maintained the freedom of man, as before 
the fall so also after it. The will, as sucn, was indifferent both 
to the good and to the evil. Man became evil by doing the evil. 
He became good by doing the good. The transgression of Adam 
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entailed evils, especially natural death, on the whole race; but 
these evils were not positive and radical. The more common 
opinions on the consequences of Adam’s transgression were, in the 
main, equivalent to the subsequent doctrine intermediate between 
Augustine and Pelagius, as developed and held by the medizval 
Roman Church. 

Superficial views about man’s apostasy did not, however, poison 
nor enervate positive faith in Christ. For Christian doctrine did 
not begin with man, much less with sin, and pass from man back 
to Christ. The conception of the Adamic fall was not the start- 
ing point, not the fundamental premise, from which Christian re- 
flection proceeded: Hence, there was no occasion for an adjust- 
‘ment of the idea of Christ and His mediatorial work to the current 
superficial views of sin and depravity; for Christianity was not 
primarily a redemption, but life-communion with God in the per- 
son of his Son. The idea of Christ was developed from the con- 
templation of the personal Christ himself; and to this idea the 
opinion concerning man and his needs had to be adjusted. Hence, 
defective views on the nature of sin, of an apostate human race, 
and of the atonement, did not work constructively in the sphere 
of Christology ; but Christology asserted its own independent pri- 
mordial dignity. Speculative thought as it passed from Christ to 
God, so it passed from Christ to man, and, as regards his misery 
and his needs, was the spontaneous effort of raiional inquiry, so 
far as speculation on this subject deserves to be recognized, to 
obtain a conception of the fall, of sin, and of redemption, which 
would be consistent with faith in the Son of God incarnate. 

2. Pelagius initiated the opposite or contra-Christological pro- 
cess of religious thought. Instead of reasoning from Christ, the 
fundamental premise, as had been the prevailing habit of the 
Greek Church, the point of observation for reflection on Adam’s 
transgression and the moral status of the fallen race was man 
himself; not the race, however, in its organic unity, but the indi- 
vidual man as a separate unit. Failing to recognize the vital con- 
nection of each individual member with the generic constitution 
of humanity, and failing equally to discern the vital connection 
of voluntary acts with a voluntary or ethical nature, Pelagius re- 
solved the solidarity of the race into a conglomerate of ethical 
atoms, and resolved the moral status of the individual into a re- 
sultant of atomic volitions. Accordingly, there was for him no 
organic connection between the wrong volition of Adam and 
Adam’s personal life and history, and no organic connection be- 
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tween the first individual man and the ethical life and ethical 
powers of his individual descendants. From such a superficial 
anthropology, taken as the premise of religious reasoning, Pelagius 
attempted to think constructively on all questions relating to the 
person and redemptive work of Christ. 

The superficial conception of Adam’s sin and of the moral 
condition by nature of the race as taught by Pelagius, also the re- 
verse method of religious reasoning pursued by him, contradicted 
Christian experience and prevailing Christian sentiment no less 
than the accepted understanding of the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
A profound reaction and a general anthropological conflict ensued, 
of which Augustine was the bold leader, and became the authori- 
tative exponent. It is not germane to my purpose either to note 
the points of the controversy or to characterize the successive 
stages of its history. Without implying either that Pelagius was 
advancing sound opinions or that Augustine failed to assert and 
develop better conceptions of man’s apostasy, yet the point might 
be made whether the occasion was one of such grave moment as to 
justify this eminent Christian thinker in exalting to so great 
prominence the questions at issue. Pelagian errors were indeed 
in course of time surmounted. More Scriptural and more philo- 
sophical opinions on the apostasy of Adam and on the moral 
condition of the race in its unregenerate state than had been 
prevalent during the first three or four centuries were introduced 
and became current. But the effect of the Pelagian controversy 
was to raise anthropology and soteriology, or all questions con- 
cerning the fall, sin, penalty, redemption, and forgiveness, to a 
grade of importance for the religious life out of proportion to the 
central position occupied by Christological truth in the objective 
economy of Christianity. Besides, in refuting the errors of Pela- 
gius from his own point of view, Augustine naturally changed the 
base of dogmatic thought. In resisting and overcoming his enemy 
he put honor on his enemy’s method. Hence, though the triumph of 
Augustinian ideas forms indeed a very significant epoch in the 
history of theology, yet in some respects it was a questionable 
triumph. From this time onward the negative view of man, or 
the doctrine of the fall, human depravity, guilt and misery, be- 
comes a stand-point from which conceptions of God, of Christ, and 
of the Christian religion are constructed. The redemption of a 
fallen world from sin, not man’s life communion with God in Jesus 
Christ, is the pivot on which the system of Christian thought and 
the character of Christian experience turn. 
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The Bishop of Hippo himself applied the reverse method of 


reflection to the fundamental questions concerning the nature and 
moral government of God. His idea that God was the sovereign 
arbiter of human destiny, who had predestinated some trans- 
gressors unto salvation and life in Christ, whilst others equally 
guilty and depraved were according to the counsel of His will 
passed by, — an idea which, as is well known, was first formally 
asserted and definitely wrought out by his logical mind, — was not 
for him a primary and self-evident truth directly ascertained by 
the contemplation of God as manifested in His incarnate Son, but 
it was an inference, a hypothesis, suggested by the historical fact 
that some men from the heart accepted the gospel, whilst others, 
possessing the same perverted. moral nature and surrounded by 
similar circumstances, rejected it. The presumption seemed to be 
necessary that some had been ordained to be vessels of mercy, 
others ordained to be vessels of wrath. His conceptions of the 
negative facts of human history were not formulated in the light 
of positive anthropological truth. Nor did he reason to man’s 
original constitution and his divine destiny from the ideal of true 
manhood realized in the person and history of Jesus, the Son of 
Man. A similar Christological deficiency is discernible in his 
method of reasoning on God. The hypothesis of an arbitrary pre- 
mundane foreordination was not suggested immediately by medi- 
tation on the essential nature of the Godhead, guided either by 
direct vision after the manner of the mystics or by God’s self- 
manifestation in the life of his incarnate Son. 

Augustine’s genius, Christian character, and theological strength 
I recognize and honor. Nor do 1 wish to imply that he pursued 
no positive Christological studies. His works demonstrate that 
God as God, and Jesus Christ as the incarnate Son, were to him 
objects of earnest thought. Yet these just concessions do not con- 
tradict the historical fact, generally conceded, that divine fore- 
ordination was a presumption inferred from the phenomena of 
human history, not an a priori idea latent in his positive Christian 
consciousness of God. 

Following in the wake of Pelagius, Augustine studied the con- 
stitution and the apostate moral condition of man by reflection on 
man; and in constructing his anthropological doctrines the nega- 
tive phenomena in human life exercised a controlling influence. 
Then he developed his doctrine of the sovereign decree and the 
judicial dispensations of God in large measure under the plastic 
influence of his anthropology. His idea of an arbitrary divine will 
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was correlated to his general conception of man; not to the reve- 
lation of God’s will in the personal history of Christ. And his 
general conception of man was formed rather from a sense of his 
moral and religious needs than from a perception of his positive, 
spiritual, and divine capacities. Thus, not the original and ideal 
truth of manhood, but moral evil acquired a degree of constructive 
force in the formation of anthropological and theological ideas 
which is disproportionate to the rank which moral evil occupies in 
the Messianic history of Christ and in the books of the New 
Testament. The scholarly ability and the commanding influence 
of this eminent speculative theologian not only inaugurated a 
negative anthropological method of reflection on God and on 
Christ, but also gave this method an impetus which in the course 
of several centuries seated it upon the throne. 

True, speculative theology may legitimately progress by pursuing 
a twofold order of inquiry, passing from God to man, and in turn 
from man to God, the two terms being by a spiritual bond object- 
ively connected, —the one Archetype, the other type; the one 
Author, the other living image, — but the principle of the Chris- 
tian knowledge of God’s will, or of his purpose in the creation ~ 
and government of the world, can be none other than God in the 
final objective manifestation of Himself. 

3. From the death of Augustine to the age of Gregory the Great 
(A. D. 430-590) the positive Christological method of the Greek 
Church and the negative anthropological tendencies of Augus- 
tinianism were competitors for preéminence. The monophysitic 
and monothelitic controversies engaged the earnest thought both 
of the Greek and Latin branches of the Catholic Church, and 
pressed for a solution by the authoritative decision of Councils 
convened for that purpose. But the Epistola Flaviana of Leo the 
Great and the affirmation of two distinct natures united in the 
divine personality of Christ by the Council of Chalcedon are 
the last events in the history of that period possessing regula- 
tive force for Christology. The absorbing questions of the pre- 
Augustinian age were evidently on the wane. Excepting the 
issue taken by the Latin Church with the article in the Nicene 
Creed, as completed by the Council of Constantinople (381), con- 
cerning the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, the 
Greek and Latin Churches alike accepted the decisions of the 
Councils on the Trinity and the divine human person of Christ, at 
least in theory, as final. Whilst the sentiment was general that 
these decisions were now to be held intact according to the pre- 
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scribed formulas, and handed down as unquestionable truth to 
future generations, the spiritual life of the Latin Church was by 
degrees more and more decisively shaped by the anthropological 
method of Augustine. The theological and Christological decisions, 
though in theory firmly held, became gradually less and less in- 
fluential in the actual theology of the clergy and in the religious 
experience of the people. The ideas of sin and redemption steadily 
gained disproportionate strength; and in the sixth and seventh 
centuries these ideas had become the regulative principles of 
religious thought. 

Augustinianism experienced a double fate. It was defeated ; 
yet it triumphed. It is, however, somewhat difficult to determine 
which was the more prejudicial to the genuine progress of Chris- 
tianity, the triumph or the defeat. For it was the strength of 
Augustinian ideas that failed, though not without a protracted 
and violent struggle. Pelagius, condemned in the fifth century, 
bore off the palm in the Middle Ages; for the semi-Pelagianism 
of the Roman Church, though an intermediate doctrine, is more in 
sympathy with Pelagius than with Augustine. The last came to 
be first. Triumphant in the fifth century, Augustine in the end 
had to succumb to the superficiality of his foe. The truth in his 
profound conceptions of sin and grace was apparently cryshed and 
buried. So far forth the failure of Augustinianism was doubtless 
a loss to the Christian Church. 

Nevertheless Augustine may be said to have triumphed. The 
negative anthropological method to which his genius gave so 
powerful an impulse gained the ascendency. But it was his 
weakness, not his strength, that triumphed ; the radical defects of 
his method, not the profound spiritual life of the man and the truth 
in his system. Just the anthropological position which in carrying 
on his long war with Pelagius he had taken, and which he felt 
himself constrained to take by the attacks of the enemy, became 
the foundation of the colossal citadel and the strong outposts built 
by the Roman Church. 

4, The Roman conception of man’s apostasy and of moral evil 
is superficial, of guilt and punishment quantitative, of redemption 
by the sufferings and death of Christ external, and of personal 
salvation magical. Man’s moral nature had not in the first Adam 
been radically falsified. Little or no emphasis was put on the 
vital connection between moral wrong and moral condemnation. 
The positive ethical significance of the life and work of Christ 
receded from the vision of faith; and the efficient saving virtue of 
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His glorification was ignored. The merits of Christ’s sacrifice, 
of the Virgin Mary, and of the saints were by the authority of the 
priesthood applied to the faithful for the remission or diminution 
of the penalties of their sins. The medieval system of Romanism 
was principally soteriological, a system of deliverance from the 
penalties of transgression. 

The church was an organization by which men were to be 
delivered from the kingdom of darkness; the ark built for the 
rescue of the ungodly from the deluge of divine wrath. God the 
Father, holy and righteous, was angry with the wicked, and thrust 
them from His presence. His judicial displeasure, not His love to 
our fallen race, was prominent. Christ, enthroned in heaven, was 
the judge. His stern, inexorable justice, His sovereign authority 
were emphatic, not His merciful sympathy with the miseries of 
men; His honor, not His kinship. Mary was more kindly, more 
sympathetic, more akin to the guilty and afflicted than Christ. 
The grace of Christ, the benedictions of the Father, obtained by 
her intercessions, were dispensed by the hierarchy conformably to 
established regulations for the relief of the guilty on earth and in 
purgatory. Baptism canceled the penalties of original sin. The 
Eucharist, duly observed, was a meritorious service by which the 
communicant acquired worthiness, or by which, celebrated by the 
priest alone, the sufferings of the dead in purgatory were dimin- 
ished. But I shall not specify further particulars. These points 
of doctrine illustrate the fact that the ecclesiastical organization of 
Rome, developed into colossal proportions during the medieval 
centuries, was founded chiefly on the fact of moral evil and its 
judicial consequences here and hereafter. The principal aim of 
the church was to use her divine resources and exercise her dis- 
cipline for the purpose of saving sinners from the temporal and 
eternal punishments of their sins. 

How much of good, or how much of evil, there may be in the 
dogmas, the cultus, or the remedial system of the Roman Church 
I do not propose to inquire. There is, of course, Scriptural truth 
in the conception of an offended God, of Christ as judge, the 
penalties of transgression, the necessity of propitiation and forgive- 
ness, and restoration to divine favor. That essential element of 
truth I neither ignore nor deny. So far as my present purpose is 
concerned, it is not necessary to take account of the peculiar errors 
of medieval Romanism. It is rather the true in medieval Ro- 
manism, not the false, the right, not the wrong, which I desire 
especially to emphasize. Through the impulse given to religious 
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thought by Augustine, from the time of Gregory the Great the 
church became predominantly a soteriological institution, an anti- 
sin economy. Theology, or the doctrine concerning the being of 
God, and Christology, or the doctrine concerning the person and 
work of Christ, were indeed an integral part of scholasticism, and 
of the entire remedial system of Romanism ; but these doctrines 
were spontaneously adjusted to the conception of sin and the 
necessity of salvation. The Christian religion was held to be 
primarily and chiefly, if not exclusively, a remedy for the evils 
consequent upon transgression. Eternal life and the blessedness 
of heaven were an essential part of religion; but eternal life, or 
the life-communion of love between God and man, so far as these 
truths had moral force in the system, were a future reward 
of fidelity, a consequence of the redemption of Christ and of the 
saving ministrations of the church. The idea of a new life of love 
in Christ was not a principle codrdinate with the idea of salvation 
from the penalties of sin, and thus not a primordial factor in the 
construction of Christian dogmas. 

During the pre-Augustinian age Christian thought was riveted 
on Jesus Christ, on the mysterious divine-human dignity and the 
positive excellence of His person rather than on His redemptive 
work. Redemption was a potent modifying factor; but the dis- 
organizing force of moral evil and the radical necessity of salvation 
were not adequately emphasized. Nevertheless the age was dis- 
tinguished by this positive excellence, that the idea concerning 
Jesus Christ, as affirmed by faith-consciousness, though inad- 
equately developed, was the controlling principle in the construc- 
tion of the doctrine concerning God and Christianity. 

But now in the last centuries preceding the Reformation, the 
reverse order of religious life and religious thought wields the 
sceptre. The mind of the church is riveted on man, the trans- 
gressor, mainly on the evils of human life and the necessity of sal- 
vation. The matter of deliverance from the terrible displeasure of 
Almighty God is fundamental, whilst the Christological idea prev- 
alent in the third and fourth centuries, though perpetuated and 
discussed, is neither legitimately developed and applied, nor is it a 
living force, in the endeavor to construe the factof Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice. The contrast is thorough. 

The difference between the spiritual attitude of the Christian 
Church in the pre-Augustinian age and that occupied in the pre- 
Reformation age, the one facing toward Christ risen and glorified, 
the other toward the sinner under God’s curse; the one beholding 
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chiefly the incarnate Son, the Author by all the events of His per- 
sonal history of the new creation, the other chiefly the Saviour 
nailed to the cross, is far-reaching in its consequences, affecting 
alike the tone and habit of practical religious life, and the method, 
the vigor, and the validity of theological science. 

Neither traditional habits of thought nor partial interpretations 
of Scripture, though hoary with age and supported by names 
honored and honorable, should restrain independent studies of the 
Written Word, or forbid free inquiry into the wholeness of revealed 
truth. 

This summary review of methods of religious thought, or the 
contrast between the soteriological and Christological principles, 
has not gone on the presumption that sin and redemption are non- 
essential factors or insignificant elements of Christianity. Though 
an incident in history, sin has struck its roots into the core of 
humanity. The violation of the moral law incurs the divine 
sentence of condemnation. Redemption isa necessity. Propitiation, 
or the expiation of human guilt by the one offering of Christ, is 
an integral part of the gospel. No conception of Christianity 
which ignores guilt, or attempts to supersede the atoning sacrifice, 
ean bear the scrutiny of Scripture or satisfy a healthy Christian 
consciousness. 

The presumption looks in a different direction. The implication 
has throughout been the question, whether the apostasy of Adam 
is the pivot of the Christian religion? If sin be the necessity of 
redemption, is it for this reason valid to assume that sin, or man 
depraved and guilty, is the point of departure for the development 
of a scientific conception on the person of the Redeemer, or on the 
facts of redemption ? 


E. V. Gerhart. 


LANCASTER, PENN. 





THE NEW CHARITY. 


Many people who know that there is a new Science and have 
heard of a new Theology are not aware of the existence of a new 
Charity. Yet it is older than many another novelty that already 
has found wide acceptance ; it can make its appeal to its history, 
and can present its completed experiment. 

As long ago as 1820 Dr. Chalmers was called to the pastorate 
of the great St. John’s parish in Glasgow. His work there stands 
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in a relation to the New Charity not unlike Charles Darwin’s to 
biology, or Pasteur’s to the modern treatment of zymotic disease. 
Unlike theirs, however, though it received formal indorsement it 
was not widely accepted, and after many years in which its lessons 
have been overlooked it is only now coming to be recognized as 
the crucial experiment. It is often incidentally referred to, but 
as the record is hidden in the pages of a cumbersome biography 
it is not easily found, and is worthy of a somewhat extended 
report. 

Dr. Chalmers’s chief inducement in accepting his call was the 
prospect of being able to do something for the poor. It was a 
time of widespread distress. For about thirty years the English 
nation had acted on the principle that every man who could not or 
would not earn a living should be furnished it. Instead of 
increased comfort and prosperity the tide of poverty steadily rose 
until a flood of pauperism seemed about to engulf the land. Thou- 
sands of laborers were out of work. Taxation was minute and 
oppressive. Famine prices for food had been realized. Radicalism 
was rampant. Secret societies were widely organized. Angry 
mobs assembled in the neighborhood of the cities. Insurrection: 
was openly advocated. Rumors were rife of weapons manufactured 
in large quantities, of midnight drillings, and of days set for a 
general outbreak. Crowds poured along the highways, and bands 
of idlers, with sullen and scowling visages, filled the streets. The 
government was at its wit’s end, and the local authorities could 
only keep the peace by a great display of armed force. All the 
time the Poor Rate was pouring out its enormous dole, caring not 
only for the sick, the helpless, and the aged, but everywhere sup- 
plementing insufficient wages; taxing the industrious to support 
the indolent to a degree which for extent and thoroughness 
and the long period through which it was practiced is without a 
parallel. In Scotland things were not quite so bad as they were 
in England. But in Glasgow as the chief city and a great manu- 
facturing centre they were at the worst. 

Dr. Chalmers found himself in charge of the largest and much 
the poorest parish in the city, with a population of 10,000 com- 
posed almost entirely of operatives, and receiving annually from 
the Poor Rate £1,400 for the care of its paupers. He had.already 
discovered that in those Scotch parishes where there were no Poor 
Rates the annual outlay for the support of the poor ranged from 
£10 to £50 for each thousand of the population, while in the 
English assessed parishes the sum raised for a like purpose ranged 
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from £500 to £1,500 for each thousand souls, that is, was from 
thirty to fifty times as great ; and, further, in those Scotch parishes 
in which the Poor Rate had recently been introduced the annual 
assessment for the poor was increasing at a much more rapid rate 
than the population. 

Satisfied of this fact, Dr. Chalmers with considerable difficulty 
secured from the officials of Glasgow their consent to withdraw all 
public aid from his parish, and to leave the entire care of the poor 
within it to his church. He divided the parish into twenty-four 
districts, placing each under the charge of one of his deacons, and 
with no other funds than certain church collections he undertook 
the task laid upon them. At the end of three years and a half 
the results were thus summarized: From a parish embracing one 
tenth of the city of Glasgow, and that part composed of the poorest 
of its population, the whole flow of pauperism into the Town 
Hospital, which furnished both out-door and almshouse relief, was 
intercepted, and a work which had hitherto cost the city £1,400 
annually was accomplished for £280. In addition the condition 
of the poor within the parish was so improved that a steady 
stream of poor people from other parishes, attracted by the comfort 
of their fellows, flowed into St. John’s. 

Thirteen years after, an English Poor Law Commissioner exam- 
ining the parish testified to its triumphant success, and gave this 
explanation of its methods: “Its chief virtue seems to consist in 
the closer investigation which each new case of pauperism receives, 
by which means the parish is prevented from being imposed on; 
and as it is well known by the poor that this severe scrutiny 
is never omitted, attempts at imposition are less frequently prac- 
ticed.” “ Applicants for aid were obliged to address themselves to 
persons of station and character whose sole parochial duty was 
to examine into their condition, and who were always ready to 
pay kind attention to their complaints.” It was recognized that if 
the rich give their time to the poor they part with a commodity 
which the poor see is valuable to the givers, and the poor person 
who would receive a gift of money without a feeling of gratitude, 
believing that it cost the giver nothing out of his abundance, 
would be so affected by personal attention at the cost of the time 
of his benefactor as to be spurred to every exertion to deliver him- 
self from need, and to prove his appreciation of the kindness 
manifested toward him. 

The principles on which Dr. Chalmers acted were these: first, 
that the habit of giving aid without careful investigation of every 
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case, and the existence of a fund from which aid can be freely 
drawn, destroy in the poor the strongest of all natural incitements 
to help themselves which operates when a man knows that if he 
does not work, or thoughtlessly squanders, he and his family must 
starve; and second, that they dry up the springs of family and 
neighborly aid, which, if kept open, would very largely provide for 
the necessities of every worthy case. 

Aid never was granted where work could be secured instead, 
nor until neighborhood resources had been drawn upon to the 
uttermost ; and drunkenness was made an absolute bar, on the 
ground of its being an evidence of means. An illustration or two 
will show the working of the system. The father and mother of a 
family of six children both died. The three elder children were 
earning wages and could support themselves. They applied to 
have the three younger ones admitted to the poor-house. They 
were remonstrated with; the evil of breaking up the family, the 
injury to the younger children, the disgrace of pauperism, the small 
additional sum required to keep them all together were pointed out. 
An offer was made of a small quarterly allowance if they would 
keep together. They yielded to a suggestion kindly but firmly 
urged. The quarterly allowance was but twice required, the city 
was saved a sum fifty times greater than was expehded on the 
home, and the family was saved. 

Two young families were deserted by their parents, expecting 
that the children would at once be taken on the parish fund. The 
families were left to lie helplessly on the hands of the neighbor- 
hood, while search was made for the parents, who, learning at last 
the real condition of things, voluntarily returned. 

A mother and daughter, sole occupants of a single room, were 
both afflicted with cancer, for which the one had to undergo an 
operation, the other was incurable. Nothing would have been 
easier than to have brought the liberalities of the rich to bear 
upon such a case, but this was rendered unnecessary by the willing 
contribution of food and service and medicines of those living 
about them. “ Were it right,” asks Dr. Chalmers, “ that any legal 
charity whatever should arrest a charity so beautiful?” ‘“ I never,” 
he says, “ during my whole experience in Glasgow, knew a single in- 
stance of distress which was not followed by the most timely forth- 
goings of aid and sympathy from the neighbors.” Then he nar- 
rates this remarkable and most suggestive incident: “ I remember 
going into one of the deepest and most wretched recesses in all 
Glasgow, where was a widow whose two grown-up children had 
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just died. Both corpses were on the table. I was quite sure that 
such a case could not escape the observations of the neighbors. I 
always liked to see what amount of kindness came spontaneously 
forth upon such occasions, and I was very much gratified to learn, a 
few days after, that the immediate neighbors occupying that little 
alley laid together their contributions and got the widow com- 
pletely over her difficulties. I never found it otherwise, though I 
have often observed that whenever there was ostensible relief 
obtruded upon the eyes of the population they feel themselves dis- 
charged from responsibility for each other’s wants.” But observe 
the sequel of the story. “This particular case of distress fell 
under the observation of a ladies’ society which has a revenue of 
a few hundreds a year. An agent of the society visited the widow 
and gave her all that the society allowed, which was just five 
shillings. The neighbors, observing this movement, felt that the 
poor woman was in sufficient hands, and that they were now dis- 
charged from all further responsibility, so that the opening of this 
ostensible source of relief closed far more effectual sources which, 
in all likelihood, would never have failed her.” 

In 1832 a commission was appointed by the crown to examine 
into the condition of the poor of Great Britain, and to consider 
what alterations needed to be made in the laws concerning their 
treatment. This commission reported matters going from bad to 
worse. To receive aid from the Rates had long ceased to be a 
disgrace ; wages had steadily sunk, as both workman and master 
counted upon parish aid; many trades were ruined ; discontent was 
universal; idleness was at a premium. “The poor man who once 
tried to earn his money, and was thankful for it, is now,” says the 
report, “ converted into an insolent, discontented, surly, thought- 
less pauper, who talks of rights and income, and will soon fight 
for these supposed rights and income, unless some step is taken to 
arrest his progress.” The counties. that furnished the largest 
amount of relief were the ones in which riots and rick-burnings 
were the most numerous. The commission examined the Glasgow 
experiment and those few others where, under the pressure of dire 
distress, the local authorities had attempted to render the laboring 
class independent of the poor fund. They reported that in every 
such instance “ (1) industry has been restored and improved ; (2) 
frugal habits have been created or strengthened; (3) the perma- 
nent demand for labor has increased; (4) the increase has been 
such that wages, so far from being depressed by the increased 
amount of labor in the market, have in general advanced; (5) 
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the number of improvident and wretched marriages has dimin- 
ished; (6) discontent has been abated, and the moral and social 
condition of the poor has in every way improved.” 

Notwithstanding this testimony and the eloquence of Lord 
Brougham, used in its support, the report of the commissioners 
was not allowed materially to alter the law or the practice. Mr. 
Henry Faweett, writing in 1871 of pauperism in England, says: 
“The chief reason why our Poor Law system continues to work 
so unsatisfactorily is, that the Act of 1834 placed no effectual 
check upon the granting of out-door relief.” He further showed 
that Ireland, where little or no out-door relief is granted, has, 
notwithstanding her general poverty and her vicious system of 
land tenure, not half so many paupers as London alone; and that 
in proportion to the population there are more than three times as 
many paupers in Scotland (where out-door relief is dispensed) as 
in Ireland; and in the Scotch Highlands there is twelve times as 
much pauperism as in Ulster and Connaught. Dr. Chalmers’s ex- 
periment has remained, to quite recent times, the almost unheeded 
demonstration both of the chief evil under which the poor suffer 
and of the true method of their relief. 

The New Charity received its next important impulse from the 
work of Miss Octavia Hill in London. This is now’so widely 
known that little more than a reference is necessary. Believing 
that the chief difficulty with the poor is their inability to rouse 
themselves from the lethargy and indolent habits into which they 
have fallen, she set to work to accomplish this with some of the 
most degraded. Beginning, in 1864, with two tenement houses in 
one of the worst districts of London, she has transformed not one 
but several such groups of degraded human beings into orderly, 
clean, respected, and self-respecting communities. 

All has been wrought by adherence to a few wise rules, and by 
personal oversight. To insist inexorably upon payment of rent 
when due, never in a single instance allowing a second rent day to 
follow one unpaid; to help by work when possible rather than by 
money or goods; to stimulate tenants by improvement in their 
tenements, based on their care of the property; to set them the 
example of scrupulous cleanliness in those parts of the building 
that remain under the landlord’s control; to throw upon every 
occupant the responsibility of ordering his own life and making 
his own decisions, and to extend to all the personal sympathy and 
counsel that would arouse to energetic effort ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, to study each life, has been the method by which this lady 
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has done a work that has opened a new era in modern charities. 
London, with its more than three millions of people, is divided 
into great charitable districts, with a vast army of volunteer 
workers; and the district of which Miss Hill is the head has 
proved what is possible in all. Miss Hill’s example has inspired 
some in this country; the story of Gotham Court and the Devil’s 
Kitchen in New York is a close parallel to that of the now famous 
Blank Court of London, and Mrs. R. C. Lincoln has proved the 
success of similar methods in Boston. 

Notwithstanding all that has been accomplished in London, 
which has the most extensive and most thoroughly organized char- 
ities of any great city, the little tract that a year or more ago so 
profoundly moved English society, “The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London,” makes this statement: “Compared with the mighty 


ocean of misery which lies beneath the visible life of the city, the 
existing agencies of charity, both public and private, have only 
touched its merest edge. The facts must be faced, and these com- 
pel the conviction that this terrible flood of sin and misery is gain- 
ing upon us every day.” 

The question now arises as to the need of the New Charity with 
ourselves. A widespread feeling exists that we are largely ex- 


empt from the ills that afflict the people of other lands, and that 
with us the good sense of our people, the excellence of our institu- 
tions, the exceptional character of our circumstances, or the good 
fortune that is supposed to attend us, removes the necessity of 
special provision against growing evil. “God takes care of chil- 
dren, fools, and the United States.” 

Pauperism is everywhere intimately connected with the growth of 
the cities. This, whatever may have been its past history, makes it 
in its present form a modern problem. In 1800 four per cent. of 
the population of the United States lived in cities; in 1880 twenty- 
two and one half per cent. Fifty-three per cent. of the population 
of Massachusetts reside in her cities. Thirteen cities in our State 
show an aggregate growth of seventy-two per cent. in ten years, 
while the population of the State has grown but twenty-two per cent. 
If in any of these cities the growth of population has not become 
the measure of the city’s growth in pauperism it is only because 
broader areas have for the time postponed the close packing of the 
population ; but we are rapidly approaching the foreign standard. 
New York City is reported as possessing the most thickly-settled 
district on the face of the globe. Massachusetts has, with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island, the densest population of the States; 
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and more than one third of its inhabitants are already packed into 
an area measured by a radius of twelve miles from the State 
House. 

The growth of pauperism in recent years may be graphically 
read in the following table, compiled from the annual returns of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities : — 








ted and 
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Towns. 


Whole No. of 
Poor, includ- 
ing Vagrants, 
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18551 . 18,227 1,132,369 | $437,661 
1860. . 34,314 1,231,066 545,245 
1865 . . 45,000 | 1,267,030 610,729 48 « 
1870. . 64,8702 | 1,457,351 854,609 452 | 59 « 
1875 . . | 200,5452 | 1,651,912 | 1,172,416 | 1212 70 « 
1880 . . |Unreported. | 1,783,085 | 1,332,902 és 15 « 
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This table, inasmuch as it includes “ vagrants,” is of value only 
as indicating roughly a ratio of growth, not as giving the actual 
number of paupers, properly so called. It is sufficient, however, 
to reveal a steady increase of the pauper evil, whatever may be 
regarded as the various causes that contribute to it. For the de- 
tailed facts the following figures will be of interest: In 1870 the 
whole number of persons reported as partially or wholly supported 
by the towns of Massachusetts was 29,407; in 1875, 63,237; in 
1877, 82,997. This number fell to 58,855 in 1882, but rose to 
61,125 in 1883, and is likely again to increase rapidly with the 
pressure of the hard times. The State Board of Charities estimates 
that there are about 25,000 permanent paupers in the State, or one 
to every seventy-eight of the population. 

An examination limited to a smaller area will probably be more 
instructive. The Poor Department of the city of Worcester in 1860 
expended $7,023, the population of the city being 25,000, an average 
of twenty-eight cents per capita for every inhabitant. In 1870, a 
new management having been introduced, the average was reduced 
to twenty-four cents; but in 1883, with the same skilled manage- 
ment, the outlay was $33,051.86, or an average of fifty cents for 
every man, woman, and child in the community. This sum was 
divided into $14,633.99 for the almshouse, and $18,417.87 for the 
City Relief Department. The latter includes the cost of city poor 

1 Forty-seven towns not reporting. 

2 Excluding “lodgers” in Boston station-houses, in 1870 upwards of 25,000. 
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in the Insane Hospital and in the State reformatory institutions, 
$8,576.63, leaving about $10,000 as the cost to the city of its out- 
door poor, of whom an army of 1,889 persons were on the books of 
the office! Five thousand six hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
thirty-five cents were given out as dole. 

Two questions will be asked : How does this compare with the 
outlay of other cities? and, What is the effect of it? The first 
is answered by the following table, prepared in 1876, from which 
it appears that the cost of the care of the poor in Worcester is 
much less than in other cities in the State: — 








Cities. Population. Expenses. Per capita. 
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The effect, also, of this out-door relief is sufficiently proved. 
In 1821 Mr. Josiah Quincy, in a report to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts on pauperism, said, as the result of his investigations, 
“That of all the modes of providing for the poor, the most waste- 
ful, the most expensive, and most injurious to their morals and 
destructive of their industrious habits, is that of supply in their 
own families.” 

In 1871 the State Board of Charities addressed a series of ques- 
tions on the subject to all the towns of the State, gathering in re- 
sponse the most complete exhibit as-yet made. While recognizing 
out-door relief as seemingly necessary in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, the returns showed conclusively that “ the tendency 
is to make those once receiving it apply again, when proper effort 
might have saved them from such a resort, and also to invite ap- 
plications from others who can get along without it.” “ Even now, 
in some towns, a large proportion of the out-door relief — some- 
times one half — is distributed to those who stand in no need of 

1 The report for 1884 just made gives 2,856 as the whole number receiving 


aid, 1,842 persons having legal settlement in Worcester or elsewhere, and 1,014 
persons having no known place of settlement. 
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it, and is therefore worse than wasted.” ‘“ While nominally occa- 
sional and temporary, it becomes in a large proportion of cases 
continuous and permanent. One application is often followed by 
another as certainly as new moons are to come. To some, though 
not to an equal extent, it has the same demoralizing effect as life 
in an almshouse.” The secretary estimates that at least three 
fifths of the total sum paid in out-door relief goes to permanent 
paupers. 

The testimony of the local officials in Worcester is unequivocal 
that the system is wholly evil. They estimate that each new case 
they minister to breeds at once half a dozen more, and that to intro- 
duce a poor family to their books is, despite their best efforts, to 
make them practically permanent paupers, encountering all the evils 
of accepted pauperism relieved from the shame of it. Many recipi- 
ents of the dole have been such “always ;” not a few had parents 
who received aid ; and at least one person is the grandchild in a 
line of unbroken pauper descent on the city records. Yet far the 
worst evil is the utter demoralization which the system works in the 
neighborhood and among the friends of the recipients of the dole. 
It rapidly turns industrious and self-respecting poor people into 
greedy beggars, who, as they see their neighbors receiving public 
aid, demand the same for themselves. They attack the poor office 
with the whining cant of the professional beggar and the bullying 
authority of the ward politician, an authority which even the best 
hired official finds it hard to withstand ; and in proportion as they 
are aided they lose both their willingness to labor and their self- 
respect. In all our cities the system of poor relief is an active 
school of pauperism and of vice. 

What, then, does the New Charity demand that we do? 

It demands, first of all, that our charity shall steadily aim at 
keeping the poor out of pauperism. Poverty can be borne, pauper- 
ism, which is poverty accepted without a struggle or a hope, is 
what degrades. The New Charity lifts into notice the individual 
case, and says, “ Deal with this man by himself, and for his own 
sake. Recognize that, with him and with all his class, it is the 
heart, the soul, the mind, the will, that is famishing rather than 
the body, and seek to start a new life and power of effort from 
within.” 

It demands, second, that all who undertake to help their fellow 
men shall do it with something of personal attention and personal 
sacrifice. As has been said, “ The New Charity is not so simple 
a thing as the old. To drop an alms into an outstretched palm 
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was very easy; to take the case of the poor upon one’s heart and 
head, to think over it, to try this method and that, to go to the 
bottom of conditions which are as repulsive materially as they are 
morally, to lift, to lift again, undiscouraged by failure, to give 
one’s self to the objects of charity, all this is difficult beyond ex- 
pression.” But it must be done if men are to be saved. 

It must be recognized that to give indiscriminate alms, that is, 
to drop money into the hand of street beggars, and to pass along 
mendicants of one kind or another from office to office and from 
house to house, with no examination of the real merits of the case, 
and with the encouragement of ceaseless pittances, so far from 
being a benevolent, is an immoral act. It is purchasing one’s 
own ease at the price of another’s injury. It is generous selfish- 
ness. Except the public dole, no one agency is doing so much to 
injure the poor to-day as this indiscriminate and incessant alms- 
giving. It promotes hypocrisy and lying. It cuts the sinew of all 
worthy ambition. It undermines character. It destroys natural 
affection among the poor; as the most pitiable member of the 
household, the cripple, the invalid, the aged, or the little child 
appeals most powerfully to public sympathy, the able-bodied can 
most easily live on its earnings. It dries up the springs of mutual 
helpfulness amoug the poor, and it hardens the hearts and par- 
alyzes the efforts of the givers themselves as they find themselves 
again and again the victims of incessant deceit and imposture. 

Individuals must be willing to deal with such cases as they 
touch thoroughly, must lay firm hold of them, study them care- 
fully, and not soon give them up. Much, also, may be done by 
organization, much by wise legislation, and still more by a general 
recognition of the moral power of work. A fraction of what is 
squandered in every city in alms would provide opportunities of 
work that would sift out a large proportion of all applicants for 
aid, and would give employment to all-the rest. 

As to the public dole the testimony now is well-nigh unanimous. 
Six years ago Brooklyn, N. Y., was distributing $100,000 yearly 
in this way. It was then cut off in the middle of winter without 
warning, and without any substitute being provided, “and the 
result was — nothing.” Thereafter fewer people were found in the 
almshouse than at any time for ten years. 

Previous to 1880 Philadelphia spent annually $50,000, to $80,- 
000 on the dole. The dole was then abolished, and although the 
population of the city has increased, the number of in-door poor, 
for whom provision is still made, has diminished. 
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The town of Castleton, N. Y., with a population of 12,679, has 
not given one cent of public out-door relief since 1879. In former 
years it distributed from $1,500 to $3,000 per annum, with from 
one hundred to three hundred persons on its list. It now reports 
that the poor have not suffered, but there is less idleness, and the 
proportion of the poor from Castleton who are in the poor-house 
is smaller than that from the other towns of the county where 
public out-door relief is still distributed. 

The State Board of Charities of New York, in its report of last 
winter, declares that “it has been proved that out-door relief is 
not only useless as a means of relieving actual suffering, but is an 
active means of increasing present and future want and vice. It 
has been abolished already in several cities and towns, not only 
without causing suffering among special and worthy cases, but 
with the most beneficial effects on the character and condition of 
the people who formerly depended upon it.” 

Mr. Seth Low, of New York, in a paper recently read before 
the Conference of Charities in Chicago, thus sums up the situa- 
tion : — 

1. Out-door relief by the authorities in a large city is certain to 
become a political thing. 

2. Aid so given goes almost entirely to those who can gét along 
without. 

(Both statements are proved true in Worcester. ) 

8. Private benevolence is equal to the demands of the really 
needy. 

4. Value should never be given (except in great emergencies, 
and then only while the emergency lasts) without securing some 
labor or service in return. 

5. The condition of the poor can be improved only by helping 
them to help themselves. 

It is very apparent that the dole is a curse both to the poor and 
to the community, the more heinous, that it injures while it pur- 
ports to bless. It is also manifest that it is so deeply entrenched 
in our traditions and habits that only with great difficulty can it 
be stopped. That many other influences, notably unchecked im- 
migration and intemperance, are at work to increase pauperism, 
only renders it more important that this great obstacle to a healthier 
relation between class and class be removed. The State will then 
be left to do its part in caring for the needy in such ways as will 
not set a premium upon pauperism, and the fountains of both 
private charity and of parental and filial duty will not be dried 
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up by the knowledge of the ever-flowing and ever-alluring dole. 
The almshouse will then be left as the single provision the State 
makes for the care of the able-bodied poor, and the disgrace of 
accepting that aid will be the strongest incentive to both the lazy 
and the unfortunate to use every effort to earn their own inde- 
pendent support. Cases of exceptional hardship will arise, but 
for these private charity will readily care, and, in any case, the 
State will cease to be the great breeder of permanent and shame- 
less pauperism. 

The New Charity is eminently the child of the Christian church. 
It looks to the church for its development, and it finds the church 
confronted by responsibilities as urgent as they are grave. Hatch, 
the learned professor, closes the Bampton Lectures for 1880 with 
these significant words :— 


“ And now, at the close of the nineteenth century, the Christian socie- 
ties find themselves surrounded by new conditions. The contingency 
that has to be faced is, that the social forces which are drawing men into 
combination may draw them into combinations in which Christianity has 
no part. Whatever be the form in which they are destined to be shaped, 
the work which the Christian societies, as societies, have to do, in the 
days that are to come, is not inferior to any work which has lain before 
them at any epoch of their history. For the air is charged with thunder, 
and the times that are coming may be times of storm. There are phe- 
nomena beneath the surface of society of which it would be. hardly pos- 
sible to overrate the significance. There is a widening separation of class 
from class; there is a growing social strain; there is a disturbance of the 
political equilibrium ; there is the rise of an educated proletariat. To 
the problems which these phenomena suggest Christianity has the key. 
Its unaccomplished mission is to reconstruct society on the basis of 
brotherhood. To you and me, and men like ourselves, is committed, in 
these anxious days, that which is at once an awful responsibility and a 
splendid destiny — to transform this modern world into a Christian society, 
to change the socialism which is based on the assumption of clashing in- 
terests into the socialism which is based on the sense of spiritual union, 
into a communion ‘wide as human life and deep as human need.” 

For ourselves it is well to remember that when Herr Most and 
Dennis Kearney come to address men long without work and 
already gaunt with hunger their incendiary doctrines will get a 
different hearing from that with which they were received by 
the well-fed audienees to whom they spoke. In these days when 
danger seems to many comfortably remote it will be well to rec- 
ognize the source whence it will surely come, thoroughly to revise 
our system of dealing with pauperism, and, as far as may be, to 
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awaken in the breast of every well-to-do citizen a sense of his 
personal responsibility for the condition of his poorer neighbor. 
The Christian church will have power in proportion as it takes the 
lead in this movement. 


Henry A. Stimson. 
Worcester, Mass. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE department of psychology is in some sense new in this 
country as a university specialty. On one side it represents, in 
part, that oldest and most unsettled of collegiate branches, phi- 
losophy. Thrice in its academic history the latter has been the 
dominant intellectual passion of the ablest and most ingenuous 
young men, and has spread itself over a large part of the entire 
field of knowledge. First it degenerated with the Greek mind; 
in the Middle Ages theology, and later science, absorbed much of 
its domain and led it into dishonorable captivity. We look in 
vain to the practice of its professed teachers in Europe or in this 
country, past or present, for any such agreement concerning its 
methods, problems, or scope as marks off work for other chairs, 
while sections of its acknowledged area are covered by a rank 
growth of popular idols and presuppositions long since eradicated 
elsewhere. On this university foundation philosophy is likely to 
find little of the academic ease and leisure which some of its 
ablest representatives in the past have thought its needful soil, 
and none of the factitious dignity which sometimes invests it, in 
curricula where little science is learned, as a finishing or culmi- 
nating study taught only to seniors, and by the president alone. 
In this high normal school for special professional teachers where 
so many fashions in higher education are now set, with a virgin 
field free from all traditions so apt to narrow this work, and just 
as we are entering an age when original minds in all fields are 
giving increased attention to its problems, and perhaps, as is now 
said from several high and impartial standpoints, to be known in 
the future as the psychological period of intellectual interest and 
achievement, — if philosophy is to strike root in such soil and 
season and thrive in an air so bracing, it should, 1 strongly be- 
lieve, take on some new features, may attempt some scientific 

1 An introductory lecture, delivered October 6. 
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results beyond exposition, and must satisfy some of the crying 
educational and religious needs of our nation. 

With your indulgence, then, I will roughly and hastily sketch 
the present condition of the department : — 

I. Schelling well said that one of the best tests of a philosophy 
was the way it regarded what is somewhat vaguely called instinct, 
which has been a perhaps unconscious punctum saliens of a 
number of more or less developed systems since the old Natur- 
Philosophie which may be called its apotheosis. Most of the 
voluminous literature on this subject in our libraries is of little 
scientific worth. It is about as illogical to say, either in the sense 
of the Stoics or of Descartes, that what seems sensation and in- 
telligence in animals is really mechanical, as it is to reason from 
their unconscious wisdom to a world-soul guiding toward an un- 
known pole of human destiny and making history in fact very 
different from the history of man’s purposes; or to revere them, 
as Herder did, as nearer to God than man is, or as teachers of 
medicines and many arts; or even to practice augury from their 
greater wisdom or finer senses, as perhaps transmigrated souls. 
Neither the instinctive nor the conscious should be allowed to 
become the key or type by which to explain the other, as has so 
often occurred. Facts here must not be uncritically described in 
the language of human sentiments and institutions, as if actions 
that accord with wisdom implied a conscious purpose in the 
agent. Even in saying that the tailor-bird sews, the beaver makes 
a dome, wasps make paper, bees live in a state, we reduce them to 
human standards, and interpret rather than record observations. 
Yet it must never be forgotten that from another standpoint 
this gives the deep and religious satisfaction of feeling the world 
rational to the root,—an atonement between consciousness and 
its unconscious foundation. Hence the joy of finding beneath us 
traces of purpose and design. Again, evolutionists have in some 
cases regarded instinct, as Lotze did many reflexes, as lapsed or 
fallen intelligence, — even. memory being instinct in the making, — 
while others conversely view it with Darwin as rudimentary mind 
on its way to consciousness. When we reflect on the vast and 
mysterious past of experience involved in all instincts, and that 
some of them are possibly — if we can accept Palmén’s doubtful 
methods — older and more unchanged than the bed of the Medi- 
terranean, and that, save in the case of a few domestic breeds, we 
know almost nothing of the history of instinct, conjectures like 
the above must also be pronounced premature. What is now 
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wantea here 1s many painstaking studies of single species or 
animals, like Erber’s long moonlight studies of trap-door spiders, 
Spaulding’s experiments upon chickens on emerging from the 
shell, Morgan’s observations of beavers, Darwin’s researches on 
the intelligence of earth-worms, Forel, Moggridge, McCook, and 
Lubbock on ants, such as, with a few dozen more of like method, 
constitute all the really valuable literature on the subject. Scien- 
tific ingenuity in devising methods of experimentation is perhaps 
nowhere greater or surer of fresh and valuable results which may 
be obtained by the study of any form of animal life about us. 
In the articulates, at least, where instinct seems to attain its 
greatest perfection, it is hardly less fixed, complex, hereditary, or 
finely and characteristically differentiated among species than 
their anatomical structure itself. Its study is also not only no 
less scientific, but, as in the case of parasitic insects, and those 
harmful to vegetable life, and of those forms of disease in man 
fixed by the habits of colonies of minute animal forms, no less 
practical. By sets of questions so devised as to enable hunters, 
trappers, trainers, stock-raisers, keepers of pets, etc., to supply 
facts, and by sifting the incidental literature of the chase, the 
domestic animals, — as, e. g., of the horse in the days of knight- 
errantry, when he was taught a score of fancy gaits and tricks, 
and when he was psychically far nearer to man from closer in- 
tercourse, and because ridden on, and not behind,— both these 
methods will surely yield, with much chaff, many kernels of valu- 
able observation and insight. The smallest —if well selected — 
zodlogical collection in every city park would not only be of high 
educational value to every child, but might find, if not its Brehm, 
yet no less acute observers than he to make it tributary to the 
rapidly-growing science of comparative psychology, by which so 
much once thought accessible only by introspective or specula- 
tive methods is treated objectively and with great methodic ad- 
vantage. Thus, besides their intrinsic and their practical value, 
such studies shed light on the nature, and often on the psychic 
genesis, of what is a priori and innate in man. Not only his 
. automatic nature generally, with impulses, desires, and appetites, 
but conscience and the movement and rest of attention, are, in a 
sense, instinctive; so that so far from being inversely as reason, 
as is often said, much that makes the human soul really great and 
good rests on and finds its explanation in animal instinct. Still 
lower and broader is the field which Mr. Taylor has very pre- 
maturely called vegetable psychology. The root penetrates the 
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soil with a motion like, and no less fit than, the worm, and the tip 
of the root in many ways resembles in functions a tiny brain. 
The tricks of carnivorous, and the movements of climbing, plants, 
and, in fine, the boundless plasticity which fits every condition and 
fills full every possibility of life, show a wisdom beneath us we can- 
not escape if we would, and on which, when conscious purpose and 
endeavor droop, we can rest back, with trust, as on “ everlasting 
arms.” 

II. More central, and reduced to far more exact methods, is the 
field of experimental psychology. This properly begins in the 
physiology of the excised nerve and the striated or voluntary 
muscle. The action of the latter is the only exponent we have, 
except the wave of negative electrical variation, of what takes 
place during the transmission of a psychic impulse in the fibre 
which Henle thinks even more important for it than the nerve cell 
itself. For a long time after Galvani’s discovery of the marvelous 
reanimation of these tissues by contact with two dissimilar metals, 
scientific men no less sagacious than Humboldt, who recorded two 
volumes of now worthless observations, thought themselves near a 
demonstration of vital force. The problems that thus arose really 
became accessible only after the invention of the multiplicator 
and the double astatic needle, which were first combined in their 
study by Nobilis in 1826. Since then Du Bois-Reymond and 
Matteucci, whose work the former strangely underrates, and many 
younger investigators, have explored many effects of several stimuli 
under varied conditions, which no one interested in the study of 
voluntary movement can safely ignore. The facts are too complex 
and the theories at present too unsettled and conflicting for expo- 
sition here. Whether it be right or wrong, it is the hypothesis 
that the nerve-muscle preparation is only a mechanism with no 
vital principle in it, and could be made to give (although results 
have, it must be confessed, been often less exact than was hoped 
for) perfectly constant curves and currents if all its conditions 
could be controlled, that has prompted nearly all work in this 
field. 

When nerve cells occur between the stimulus and the muscle, 
we have what is called reflex action, from the curious conception 
of Astruc, who first used the term, that impressions going inward 
along the hollow nerve tubes struck the smooth, inferior surface 
of the corpus callosum, and were reflected outward along motor 
tubes with equal angles of incidence and reflection. In its modern 
sense this term now designates one of the most fundamental cate- 
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gories of physiological psychology ; and its needlessly laborious 
demonstration by Bell, because studied on the cranial instead of 
the spinal nerves, in 1821, and by Magendie independently later, 
marks the most important epoch in the history of neurology. It 
' was made just at a time when anatomists were disheartened by 
the apparent lawlessness of the nervous system, and were turning 
back to Haller, and even Galen, and aroused at once — especially 
when introduced into Germany by Johannes Miiller in the next 
decade — the greatest interest and activity. Even neural anatomy, 
which had made little progress since the great brain-dissectors of 
the seventeenth century, was resumed in epoch-making works like 
those of Van Deen and Stilling on the spinal cord, and physiology 
began to go beyond the microscope in Tiirck’s determination of 
the peripheral distribution of each pair of sensory spinal nerves. 
There were speculators who objected that to give a solid structural 
basis to the distinction between sensation and motion, instead of 
admitting that all fibres mediated both, was to restrict the freedom 
of the soul, and to dualize, if not to phrenologize, it into a posterior 
and an anterior soul (rather than a right and a left brain-soul, 
functioning alternately, as Dr. Wigan had said). The researches 
on inhibition begun by Setschinow, — so suggestive for the study 
of the negative field of attention if not of hypnotism, —the light 
shed on the problem of automatism vs. a psychic rudiment by the 
observations of Marshall Hall and of Pfliiger, the studies of Lud- 
wig’s school, — again the most valuable in this field, and on the most 
mechanical hypothesis, — Wundt’s explanation of his observations, 
— which, however conjectural, has the great merit of unifying many 
partial hypotheses of ultimate nervous action,—the ingenious ex- 
periments of Goltz, and scores of other special studies of various 
aspects of reflex action have cleared up and made more tangible 
many important psychic concepts. Unscientific as it weuld be to 
assume with Spencer; who writes without knowledge of these, or 
of German researches generally, that a “ reflex are” and its func- 
tion is the unit out of which brain and mind are compounded, 
still it is easy to conceive the former as a complex reflex centre of 
many mediations between the senses and the muscles, and human 
faculty in general as measured by the strength, duration, freedom, 
accuracy, and many-sidedness of our reactions on the various 
stimuli which reach us. 

Consciousness itself was first subjected to methods of exact 
experiment by E. H. Weber, who published the results of nearly 
twenty years of the most painstaking observations on the senses 
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of touch and pressure in a monograph of almost ideally perfect 
form, written and rewritten in German and Latin, more than fifty 
years ago, and who wrought out the first form of the psycho-physic 
law, the exact application of which is now reduced to very narrow 
limits. The study especially of the retina — genetically a part of 
the brain and in a sense the key to its mysteries and an index of 
its morbid states, itself now so accessible to observation, and its 
functions to experiment — has enabled us to penetrate into the 
problems of visual form and color, and in connection with touch 
(under the long tuition of which vision is educated in our in- 
fancy, till it finally anticipates, abridges, and reduces its processes 
to a rapid algebra of symbols) has brought us into far closer 
quarters with the nature and laws of motion, reality, and space 
itself, than Locke, Berkeley, Hume, or Kant could penetrate. 
Not only physiological optics, but acoustics, is now almost a 
science by itself. By their psychic chemistry, elements of mind 
long thought simple and indecomposable have been resolved into 
ulterior components. This analysis Helmholtz, a few years ago, 
characterized as the most important scientific achievement of re- 
cent times, which have seen many philosophic themes till lately 
thought accessible only to speculation enter the laboratory, to be 
greatly cleared up by restatements, and often to be solved. The 
difficulties of experimenting on smell and taste, dizziness and the 
muscle sense, are being slowly overcome, and new sensations, such 
as local signs and innervation-feelings, — no more accessible to 
direct experience than atoms, — are postulated. All who have 
absorbed themselves in these studies have seen the logical im- 
possibility of every purely materialistic theory of knowledge. 
Another line of researches which have greatly aided these must 
be mentioned. The rapidity with which neural processes traversed 
the nerves was thought by physiologists of the last century to be 
near that of light or of electricity. In 1844 Johannes Miiller 
declared that their rate could never be measured, and Du Bois- 
Reymond published his great work on the electrical properties of 
nerves and muscles in 1849 with no mention of the subject ; yet 
the very next year this velocity was measured, with much accuracy, 
by Helmholtz. Now the personal equation (or the shortest possible 
time intervening between, e. g., the prick of an electric shock on 
the surface of the first finger of one hand, and the pressure of a 
key by the other, occupying perhaps fifteen one-hundredths of a 
single second) is resolved into several elements, enabling us to 
measure with great chronoscopic accuracy the time, and by in- 
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ference the complexity and familiarity of many simpler psychic 
processes, and to explore many kinds of memory, association, and 
volition under the action of attention, toxic agents, fatigue, prac- 
tice, age, ete. When we add to this the rhythms, beginning perhaps 
with a fine intermittency in all nervous action, breaking vocal 
utterance into articulation, cadence, and rhyme, and widening into 
the larger periodicities now just beginning to attract attention in 
health and disease, it is plain at least that the old treatment of 
time as a simple form or rubric of the sensory was perhaps still 
more superficial than that of space, and that those who still persist 
in speaking of acts of human thought as instantaneous, or even 
independent of time, may be asked to demonstrate at least one such 
act or thought. Although thus far chiefly applied to the study of 
elements fundamental to consciousness rather than to its more 
complex processes, these methods are now rapidly multiplying 
and extending their scope, and even apart from all results have 
a quickening educational influence on all who seriously work them 
as a unique field of applied logic. 

The brain itself, the most complex and unknown of all the 
bodily organs, is now studied with as much specialization of both 
field and method as modern astronomy. If in one patient the 
right arm is lost or paralyzed, and after death certain bundles of 
fibres and certain cortical areas are found decayed, the inference 
that they are connected is strong. It is still stronger if conversely 
in other patients brain lesion, by wound or tumor, causes loss of 
function in the arm; and stronger still, if these fibres acquire 
their medullary sheath before others around them in the embryo, 
and can be traced from the arm to the same part of the cortex. 
By the consilience of these methods, supplemented by physiological 
experiment on animals, and in part by patiently tracing normal 
fibres with the microscope, approximate localizations of brain cen- 
tres for the movements of the legs and, especially, the arms now 
seem established. General centres for speech and, perhaps, vision, 
though subject to individual variation, and not sharply defined, 
now seem also made out. Munk’s distinction between central 
and penumbral spheres, Meynert’s bold designation of the arched 
fibres that join convolutions as association fibres, a mild form 
of Goltz’s theory of functional regeneration, the ascription of 
either commissural, reproductive, or balancing functions to the 
cerebellum, and of motor mediation mainly to the striate, and 
sensory to the thalamic body, seem, if less certain, and resting on 
very different kinds and degrees of evidence, now very probable. 
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So far, the temporal regions of the brain seem most and the frontal 
region least crowded with functions, liable to decay, and sure to 
show functional impairment from slight lesions. The range of 
individual variation, and how far we may infer from experiments 
on animals to man, is by no means made out. Experiment and dis- 
ease show that there are psycho-neural processes localized in fibres 
that can be approximately counted, — as those of the optic nerve 
and the cervical cord have been, — and dependent on the integrity 
of specific cell groups, which no one who knows the facts, now 
easily shown, could think due only to an imponderable principle 
mediating freely between parts without necessitating connection of 
tissue. But if all cells and fibres involved in each act of the mind 
or emotional state might be conceived to be numbered and weighed, 
and all the circulatory, thermal, chemical, and electrical changes 
exactly formulated, the sense of utter incommensurability between 
these objective relations and the closer, more intimate conscious- 
ness of such acts and states would be sufficient as a corrective of 
materialism and as a positive justification of an idealistic view of 
the world. 

The study of symptoms and abnormal states of every type and 
degree has also lately received new impulses. Painstaking mono- 
graphs are now multiplying on such subjects as the periodicities 
of the insane; detailed explorations of the mental states of indi- 
vidual lunatics, with the history of each illusion from its inception ; 
or extended comparative studies of single deliriums, as of perse- 
cutions or of greatness; the writing or drawing of the insane; the 
complex psycho-physics of epilepsy, with all its finer shadings up 
into perfect health; the detailed elaboration of manifold types of 
aphasia ; or again the special psychology of each crime class ; bi- 
ographies and family histories of great criminals; the study of 
the blind, deaf, pauper types and other defectives, and of dreams. 
Nothing is just now more needed or more promising here than a 
comparison of carefully taken psychic observations of cases of 
acute mania with the cortical discoloration which commonly at- 
tends it. The successful student of these states requires the rare 
combination of an insinuating, sympathetic temper, of a perhaps 
itself infinitesimally neurotic type, with power to trace all morbid 
psychic phenomena in others to and identify them with fainter ex- 
periences of his own, along with the isost objective discriminating 
sagacity. The infection of these states is so subtle in imaginative 
minds and the katharsis so long and serious that they should be 
undertaken by the general student of psychology very rarely or 
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not at all. Yet all who would teach or profoundly study the laws 
of mind must now know something of its disease forms, both for 
their high practical and their pedagogic value, and all our public 
institutions where these unfortunate classes are gathered should 
offer every facility and encouragement to competent observers. 
Even a course of reading in psychiatric literature is now sure to 
transfuse and reanimate several quite atrophied departments of 
mental science. 

Experimental psychology, in fine, seeks a more exact expression 
for a more limited field of the philosophy of mind (while widen- 
ing its sphere to include the physical, emotional, and volitional 
as well as the intellectual nature of man), to which its funda- 
mental and, in the future, conditionary relation is not all unlike 
that of physical geography to history. Baconian, or, more his- 
torically, Roger Baconian, methods, after reconstructing thought 
in other fields, are at last being applied to the study of those qual- 
ities and powers by which man differs from animals, and which in 
medical study and practice have been of late far too much ignored, 
and by metaphysics far too exclusively considered. The time was 
when the doctor, who can see human nature in its weaknesses and 
extremes no less transparently from his standpoint than the clergy- 
man from his, studied to control the mind and heart and imagina- 
tion of his patient, instead of leaving this for quacks, as well as 
to drug his body ; when, before the power to take the whole man 
into account had been lost in easier micrologic medical specialties, 
he really deemed nothing human alien from himself, and often 
merited the Hippocratic beatitude, “‘ Godlike is the doctor who is 
also a philosopher.” This part of psychology has been termed 
medical and physiological by Lotze and Wundt respectively, who 
have tried to compile its results, and surely merits the high place it 
is now winning in the best medical as well as philosophical courses 
of study, and unquestionably has a great future before it. With 
all the resources of the biological laboratory and your vast hospi- 
tal here freely at its disposal, some good work in these lines may 
surely be hoped for here. 

Ill. The needs of the average student, however, are no doubt 
best served, not by comparative, or even experimental, but by 
historical, psychology, which seems no less adapted to the need 
of humanistic than the former to those of scientific students. As 
German teachers slowly realized that the force of the great sys- 
tems in vogue there half a century ago was spent, and that further 
progress in those directions was impossible, they came to see in 
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how important a sense to know truly is to know historically, and 
rescued their department from decay by renouncing construction 
for the exposition and criticism of philosophic opinion in the past. 
To this work nearly half the courses in Germany in this depart- 
ment are now devoted, and philosophic curricula in this country 
are becoming more and more historical, and with great gain. 
Indoctrination into one finished system, with no knowledge of 
others, makes real philosophizing impossible, and weakens the 
capacity to take in others’ views unchanged, which is well con- 
ceived as one chief end of education. There is a vast mass of 
reasoned truth in the past, acquaintance with which restrains 
young men from wasteful extravasation of thought, by holding 
them to the normal consciousness of the race, and yet at the 
same time deepens mental perspective and gives a wider com- 
parative habit of mind, by rousing a love of many sides and points 
of view. A good teacher can secure this end without confusing 
inexperienced minds by conflicting theories and without danger of 
the depressive influence which comes from mere acquisition, or 
from more reading than reflection. 

Historical psychology seeks to go back of all finished systems 
to their roots, and explores many sources to discover the fresh, 
primary thoughts and sensations and feelings of mankind. These 
some are seeking in the stages of individual development from 
the earliest infancy up through the ferment and regeneration of 
the prolonged period of adolescence. Others develop the tact to 
extract them at first hand from savage races, among whom their 
traces grow more sacredly secret as tribes lose their ethnic origi- 
nality. Others elaborate them from the history of the meanings of 
words and from folk-lore ; while yet others are critically reconstruct 
ing them by long comparative study of all the recorded habits, 
beliefs, rites, taboos, oaths, maxims, ideals of life, views of death, 
family and social organizations, etc.;—-in short, not only from the 
entire field of the muthos or logos, but from what Maurice calls 
the ethos, and Grote the nomos of extinct civilizations. This 
“higher anthropology” searches for such primeval notions of 
things as a naturalist for new species, and has a passion for pool- 
ing all sentiments, opinions, and views that have been actually 
entertained, even if they do not instantly fit as missing links in 
any elaborated scheme. When in the development of a race such 
material shoots together in cosmogonies, national epics, or ethnic 
—as very distinct from revealed — bibles, the psychic basis for a 
period of culture is laid, a spiritual cosmos begins. Of this same 
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mother-lye, too, philosophy at its best is but a more elaborate or- 
ganization. Thus constituted, philosophy always labors to start 
from the common vulgar standpoint, and to dignify homely, com- 
monplace things and duties, as Socrates did; it is always satu- 
rated with local color, and — instead of being gaspingly thin and 
abstract, as it. appears to those who in periods of strong disciple- 
ship and little originality study the great systems from the texts, 
ignoring the psychic environment whence they sprung — always 
seems the most warm and condensed of all the manifold expres- 
sions of man’s needs and ideals. With a different ethnic basis all 
systems would thus have been different, so that the “exhaustion 
method ” that works by thought possibilities, if not far wiser than 
it knows, is forced, and sooner or later its work must be done over 
again. Neither the popular consciousness of any one nor of all 
races combined can be said to have exhausted the possibilities of 
thought; much less ean this be said of any or all of the historic 
systems, of which life— which could not be conducted a day by 
the systems (without some form of which not only civilization but 
intelligence would collapse), which cannot be studied by them save 
as the sun is studied from shadows, from which they sprang, and 
into which they sink again —is always far ahead. All this was 
best illustrated among the Greeks, where both the name and the 
thing philosophy originated. There it was indigenous, freely de- 
termined by all the past, and homogeneous as the Greek blood. I 
am of those who think of Plato at his best, as a genial artist, who, 
before the critical spirit of science had limited the sphere of in- 
vention, and at a time when conviction was decaying and egoism 
was undermining all foundations, fell in love with the ideal of 
the beautiful-good («aAcxéya6ia), and combined old philosophemes 
with the deeper insights of his own day, and sought moral regen- 
eration by infecting men with a passion for his ideal. Like every 
living philosophy, it was essentially national. It was literature 
at its highest and best, and became dogma only in its decline, and 
was ethically inspired. 

In view of all this we may say, not, I think, that psychology is 
all there is of philosophy, as Wundt does, nor even that it is re- 
lated to the systems as philosophy to theology, nor that it is a 
philosophy of philosophy, implying a higher potence of self-con- 
sciousness, but only that it has a legitimate standpoint from which 
to regard the history of philosophy, —a standpoint from which 
it does not seem itself a system in the sense of Hegel, but the 
natural history of mind, not to be understood without parallel 
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study of the history of science, religion, and the professional disci- 
plines, especially medicine, nor without extending our view from 
the tomes of the great speculators to their lives and the facts 
and needs of the world they saw. It strives to catch the larger 
human logic within which all systems move, and which even at 
their best they represent only as the scroll-work of an illuminated 
missal resembles real plants and trees, in a way which grows more 
conventionalized the more finished and current it becomes. In a 
word, it urges the methods of modern historic research, in a sense 
which even Zeller has but inadequately seen, in the only field of 
academic study where they are not yet fully recognized. 

From this standpoint we must regard the chief traditions or 
philosophemes in the history of thought, as three, now charac- 
terized somewhat as follows: The first took earliest shape under 
the obstetric art of Socrates as the concept, and was better de- 
fined by Plato’s doctrine of ideas or forms. In another way it 
appears again in Aristotle’s theory of categories, half deduced, 
half gathered from the agora, and which Kant assumed without 
criticism and with too little change; and later in the universals, 
innate ideas, exemplary forms and species of the schoolmen, as 
Hegel’s diamond net-work, which made the universe real because 
it made it rational, as the pure entities in the artistic contempla- 
tion of which Schopenhauer thought the soul found its only sur- 
cease from pain, and even as the natura ipsissima of God himself, 
to know which was conscious immortality, while it is no less his- 
torically represented in the theory of fixed types in nature, which 
have constituted the chief obstacle which evolution has had to en- 
counter in every field and form. This assumption of fixed sub- 
stantial norms or forms — precious because brought forth by 
such severe travail of soul, —now thought to be immanent, now 
transcendent, here in the field of nature, there of mind, partly 
inherited from the Greeks, yet instinctive in every mind — needs 
to be traced through its many forms, as the key to much of the 
thought and many of the great controversies of the world, and 
properly treated is of the highest educational value. On every 
hand, however, are rutty, ultra-categorical minds and books whose 
whole philosophizing consists in adopting or adapting some set of 
categories from the many by no means accordant tables of them, 
and pigeon-holing among them all facts of matter or mind with an 
often ill-concealed “air of repressed omniscience,” as if they were 
hierophants initiating into esoteric mysteries and jealously guard- 
ing all metaphysical orthodoxies. Easily made changes in the 
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name, number, order, or prominence of these norms meets any 
exigencies of controversy or morals, and few as they are, and many 
as are the books, they are by no means exhausted, nor the vast 
mental spaces that can be thus “triangulated” by their definition 
alone explored. Substance, cause, time, space, and all the rest 
are not simple, as is assumed, in the sense of being indecompos- 
able by psychic analysis. They mark the points where thinking 
stops as well as starts, and no definition of them can be so ex- 
act as to sustain a long argument unswervingly. Without such 
norms, knowledge and experience could no more become objects 
of science than physical nature if there were no laws, but they 
will submit to more adequate formulation if we study their valid- 
ity rather than their fit or consistency. The influence of psychol- 
ogy upon the creations of speculative genius in this field is not 
unlike that of science upon poetry. It is opening to it a new 
world, and rendering the charm of the old still more subtle. 

The second historic standpoint is the mechanical. Though older 
than Democritus, it entered the modern world as a result of the 
great discoveries and inventions which heralded the Reformation. 
Descartes, who could not think except in visual and mathematical 
terms, and Borelli, by his great work on the motions of animals, 
and the iatro-mechanical school of medicine thus founded, which 
treated digestion as trituration, secretion as sifting, circulation as 
hydrodynamics, and nerve action as vibration, and made mathe- 
matics for a long time the preliminary study of physicians, repre- 
sents its “storm and stress” period. Part of the force of this 
tendency expended itself in practical inventions, part was lost in 
the vagaries of popular materialism, and the best of its impulses 
were revived and are still felt in the German school of physiology 
since Weber, which has raised the whole art and science of 
medicine in that country from a very low to its present command- 
ing estate. Not content with the attempt to reduce inanimate 
nature to terms of measurable force and matter, it prompted Her- 
bart’s effort to resolve the mutual action of concepts to exact 
static and dynamic terms, proposed the psycho-physic law and the 
hedonistic calculus and a logic so exact as to be literally mechan- 
ical, and ever since Spinoza has cherished the assumption that 
philosophic problems might be reasoned out by geometrical meth- 
ods, and favors mechanism in thought and morals by emphasizing 
every material trope and analogy. It is the standpoint of which 
Lange is the best historian, and against which the main current 
of Lotze’s philosophizing was from the first directed, and which 
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he called universal in extent, but everywhere subordinate in func- 
tion. If on the one hand it is often less respectful to the great 
traditions of humanity, if it breeds an indifference to many themes 
yet held in highest reverence that recalls the old agnostic maxim, 
que supra nos, quid ad nos, if taken extremely it eliminates free- 
dom, responsibility, and immateriality from the problem of life, — 
let us not forget that it has also brought the human mind to a 
sharper focus with less dispersive fringes than ever before in the 
history of thought, on to all things within its range, even though 
others beyond it are blurred and distorted. 

For the third historic standpoint I know no better name than 
that of self-consciousness, a far narrower term and thing than self- 
knowledge. The remote result of the Reformation was to raise 
the question in a few of the most vigorous and serious minds of 
Europe: What if even our philosophy, too, be but the most refined 
of superstitions, and all articulate systems idolatry, and we must 
make tabula rasa of all current hypotheses and presuppositions 
about ultimate truth, and seek some kind of ataraxia in know- 
ing that we can know nothing. Self-examination reduced them to 
the condition of primitive thinkers with no consensus, facing a 
universe perhaps too vast to have any character assignable by 
man, because greater than all that can be called thought, before, 
as it were, an unrevealed logos, an unrelated absolute, an unheter- 
onomized ought, an unobjectified will. Hume would not have said 
that we must doubt all that we cannot prove, yet it was natural in 
an age of such rapidly deepening self-involution of thought that 
he should be taken far more seriously than he meant by Kant, 
who, more than any other, has made men content with a rational 
and practical arrangement of concepts, even if they cannot express 
the real nature of things, but only our thought of them. From 
this standpoint many have seemed to seek proof of, if not, indeed, 
a substitute for, the objective validity of ideas in the fit and con- 
sistency with which they can be juxtaposed, assuming that from 
their contact in individual minds the only real continuity in 
thought could be inferred. Others, by an introspective involution 
of thought, have believed that thus it could be made as deep as 
the ego and as broad as the all, and raised to a potence almost 
divinely creative. Taken extremely and alone, or in some of its 
manifold combinations with the first standpoint, this philosophic 
tradition tends to reduce both the world of matter and all the 
great realities of religion to a system of long-accumulating de- 
posits and projections of the human consciousness, or to resolve 
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nature as well as theology into anthropology. Man’s mind is the 
measure of all things, the secondary and even primary qualities 
of matter, and all spiritual goods are alike subjectively condi- 
tioned or even constituted. The degenerate forms and products 
of this philosophic direction are too complex to be traced here. 

These three spheres of thought, to tracing the details of which 
through the various systems the history of philosophy is devoted, 
are still to a great extent unharmonized. The psychologist, at 
least, is not satisfied with any attempt to reduce the categories 
to an organic unity of consciousness. The Greek conception of 
form and the self-affirmation of Protestantism are now seen to 
be segments of a larger orbit of thought than this. The second of 
the above standpoints is not yet satisfactorily mediated with the 
notion of fixed and constant types of any sort, and mechanism 
stops short at consciousness. To secure the unique culture-power 
of the first and last of the traditions of philosophy to students of 
science, and of the second to students of general history and the 
humanities, is the chief duty, and to aid in mediating the new and 
higher unity now impending between the three is, in my opinion, 
the chief task, of the psychologist to-day. If there was ever a 
time when the student and teacher of religion needed to ponder 
these problems, to be fit for his work amidst the light and heat of 
popular interest and discussion these large adjustments are now 
exciting, it is to-day. It is the function, not of psychology, but of 
revelation only, to give absolute truth; but we must not forget in 
our land, where the very depth and strength of religious instincts 
makes us too satisfied with narrow and inadequate mental expres- 
sions of them, that the first step towards securing an adequate 
theoretic training of those sentiments, in which religion and moral- 
ity have their common root, is to rescue the higher mythopeic 
faculties from the present degradation to which prejudice and 
crass theories have brought them. That deeper psychologic in- 
sights, in directions to which attention in this field is already turn- 
ing, are to effect a complete atonement between modern culture 
and religious sentiments and verities is now becoming more and 
more apparent. The development of these insights will gravely 
affect the future of religion. 

In fine, I cannot agree with John Stuart Mill that universities 
exist in order that philosophy may be kept alive, unless we define 
it, with Zeller, as the university itself, and not merely the philo- 
sophical faculty, so organized that each department shall be brought 
into closest and most fruitful reciprocity with that nearest allied to 
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it. That it is a science of sciences, organizing the minto a hegem- 
ony or using them as its alphabet, that it must profess the uni- 
verse in the sense of either Comte, Humboldt, Hegel, or Spencer, 
that it is nothing if not all, comparatively few would now care to 
maintain. Suggestive as some of the connections of thought in all 
the great systems have been, fascinating as is the grouping of large 
departments of knowledge as a refreshment from the excessive 
specialization that makes even a learned society often a babel, 
where workers do not understand each other’s terminology, and 
useful as it is for dividing the field of anthropological research, 
for educational curricula and the organization of scientific and 
other academies, psychology is content with the more definite field 
of being to the other disciplines of philosophy, and even ultimately 
to the humanities in general, what mathematics is to the more ex- 
act sciences, having its place among them wherever it can formu- 
late fundamental relations more precisely, objectively, and in a 
way more surely and universally verifiable by others. 

Most of the great philosophers lived very close to the practical 
needs of the masses of men about them. Their spirit will best 
animate us if we strive, however humbly, to do for our land and 
day what they did for theirs. The soil of our present American 
life will yield as choice a philosophic vintage as any other if we 
have the wit to cultivate it aright. Though very different in form 
from all past philosophies, it will be no less satisfying and seem- 
ingly final for us then than they were in their day at their best. 
If we could gather into it all the wisdom that lies about us scat- 
tered and ineffective in many minds till it really express the total 
life of our people, it will, more nearly than any other has done, ex- 
press the life of the race, and be the long-hoped-for, long-delayed 
science of man. 


G. Stanley Hail. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
[Conclusion in the next Number.] 





ON CERTAIN NEOLOGISMS. 


WE have heard so much of late on the subject of American- 
isms, and Mr. R. G. White has labored so hard (and so success- 
fully we may add) to prove that many expressions have been thus 
wrongfully labeled by the English, that anything more on the 
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subject may seem supererogatory. I think, however, something 
more may be done, if not in the same field, in a similar one. Mr. 
White has written chiefly to prove that such expressions have no 
claim to American birth, but are merely survivors of good old 
English forms which have died out in their native soil. 

I propose to say a few words on other forms and expressions 
which have been manufactured within the memory of living man, — 
of certain usages of speech and writing which have obtained cur- 
rency during the last forty years or more. Such additions and 
changes in the language, creeping in by very slow degrees, are apt 
to be overlooked, and are more easily noticed by those who have 
for a length of time been absent from the country. It has been 
said truly that such innovations come generally from the South- 
west, like cyclones. I remember, when at school, noticing an ex- 
pression peculiar to the Southern pupils, namely, around for 
round, with a verb of motion or action; as to “fly around,” to 
‘put around.” This peculiarity traveled slowly northward, and, 
some years later, Ruschenberger published a book in Philadelphia, 
with the title,“ Around the World,” which, according to pure 
English, could be predicated only of the equator, parallels, and 
meridians. At the present time this is used habitually in New 
England, even by such good writers of English as we find in the 
*¢ Nation.” 

I saw, a few years since, in the Public Garden in Boston, a no- 
tice of letting boats to row “’round the pond”; thus apologizing 
by an apostrophe for good English; pardonable, perhaps, in a 
boatman, but what shall be said when one of our most esteemed 
authors has the same? 

This apologetic apostrophe reminds me of a worthy woman of 
the past, who in the intervals of her admirable cooking was much 
exercised by what she called the “apostrophic s.” She appealed 
for aid to her mistress, but, I can’t help feeling, in vain; for a 
half century sees little progress in the knowledge of the declen- 
sion of English nouns ending in s, both in England and America. 
A writer in the London “Times,” a few years ago, observing that 
most speakers and writers of notes and letters are at sea in this 
volunteered a paradigm of Mr. Jones and his family, thus : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nominative — Mr. Jones. The Joneses. 
Genitive — Mr. Jones’s. The Joneses’. 


He instructed his readers to say, “ Mr. Jones’s house, at Mr. 
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Jones’s, at the Joneses’.”” This is according to the practice of the 
best writers, and it would be well if all followed their example. 
The object of all language, spoken and written, is to express our 
meaning ; and if we write Power’s busts, when we mean the busts 
of Mr. Powers, or speak of “ Holmes’ Poems,” meaning the poems 
of Dr. Holmes, we do not write or say what we mean. It is idle, 
too, to try to make good the plural by the aid of apostrophes. If 
we are referring to Mr. Jones’s family, we must come out, both in 
speaking and writing, with an honest es, as I remember the histo- 
rian Motley’s saying; and his authority I am disposed to quote, 
as a book published by a professor of rhetoric at one of our uni- 
versities does not follow in all respects the Jones rule of the 
“ Times.” 
If higher authority is required let us call in Pope: — 

“ Make sacred Charles’s tomb forever known.” 

“ That Thames’s glory to the stars shall rise.” 

“ Sighed her soft sorrow at Saint James’s gate.” 

“ Yet time ennobles or degrades each line ; 

It brightened Craggs’s and may darken thine.” 


This last would seem very bold to our modern press, but not more 
so than 
“ Mars’s armor forged for proof eterne,” 
of Hamlet, though the remarkable innovation of Mar’s, used by 
no less an authority than the spirit of Swedenborg, as cited by the 
Rev. Mr. Helleberg, may be quoted against it. Some draw the 
line at double s, but Pope again writes : — 
“T am his Highness’s dog at Kew.” } 


Emboldened by which, the printer of a paper before me might 
have put something more intelligible at the head of an editorial 
than “ Bliss’ Bills,” meaning the bills of Mr. Bliss. In the same 
journal Mr. Gilbert, who is nothing if not rhythmical, is made 
to halt thus, in an extract from his “ Princess Ida” : — 
“She ‘Il searcely suffer Dr. Watts’ hymns; 
And all the animals she has are hers.” 

The expressions “on the street,” “on the cars,” “on the 
steamer,” for in, have got vogue within thirty years; in fact, so 
long that many are not aware that it is an innovation, and that 
our usage was formerly what the English now is. I remember, 
during a prolonged absence abroad, hearing a lady lately arrived 


1 Pope does not hesitate to suppress the last s when required by the exigency 
of rhythm ; and here the poets have the advantage, in superior license, over M. 
Jourdain and others. 
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from the United States speak of having been at a certain time on 
the street, and gathering, at first, that she had been lying there! 
The distinction used to be “ in a street,” “on aroad.” That this 
has been lost sight of, by some at least, appears from the remark 
of a late critic, who thinks Mr. R. G. White hypercritical because 
objecting to this phrase, and sneeringly asks if he thinks it right 
to say “a work on Bermuda!” 

It would be a curious subject of investigation how such changes 
have come about. Might “on the cars” possibly have come from 
imitation by a large majority of travelers, of the employees of the 
road, engineers, brakemen, etc., they settling the fashion of the 
technical language among the young chiefly,— as English boys 
imitate the lisping of grooms while cleaning their horses, — and 
thus perpetuate the tradition? So fiat-boatmen, raftsmen, deck 
hands of steamers, etc., might all find followers in what, for them, 
is the correct use of the preposition. Perhaps it would be thought 
too fanciful to suggest a similar influence on the part of street- 
Arabs! In England this would be far less likely to occur, as the 
majority of travelers would have but little intercourse, for one 
thing, with railroad employees, the so-called lower classes having 
no money to travel withal and no power of writing; and, in gen- 
eral for obvious reasons, it is the educated classes in England that 
influence language, while here it is the function of the compara- 
tively uneducated. Newspapers disseminate phrases and forms of 
speech as bees do pollen ; and though of our thousands of editors 
none may be quite deserving the charge of an irate correspondent 
of the “Nation,” that “they were better employed in carrying 
about gas-bills”’ (thus, at least, materially enlightening the world), 
’ yet it is fair to say they are not, as a rule, purists. 

“ Badly whipped,” “ badly defeated.” We used to say “ well 
whipped,” “ completely defeated ” ; that is, however bad the re- 
sult might be to the sufferer, at least the act was well performed, 
without our undertaking to pronounce on the consequences, and 
we were right. I see electricians complain, and correctly, of water 
as being a good conductor. Some day, following a similar path, 
they may call it a bad conductor. 

While has managed to thrust itself in, during the last few years, 
where it does not belong, and bids fair to oust such excellent 
words as although, in spite of, admitting that, granted, ete. This 
form reached its acme about the time of President Garfield’s 
wound. The daily bulletins of his health were always conceived 
in this form: “ While the President is so and so, he is so and so.” 
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When I say acme, I do not mean that there has been a diminu- 
tion since. 

In fact, while, having established itself in a lofty position, is 
often found not only usurping though, etc., but quite illogically, 
using their following yet. One of our best journals has this: 
“While he felt obliged to meet Mr. Clay, yet he had determined,” 
etc. General Butler is made by his “Tribune” interviewer to say: 
“While I agree that it seems almost impossible that General Grant 
should not have known, yez still I believe he did not.” Here is an 
extract from a statesman’s own letter: “ While nobody envies 
Mr. A. the great prize, ete., yet nobody has forgotten,” ete. Even 
the scholarly “ Nation” has caught the infection. A leader says: 
“While Mr. Fisher’s letter does not, ete., . . . yet, when read,” 
etc. 

Quite has what seems to the English a peculiar usage here. A 
well-known Boston clergyman, a good deal of a purist, and priding 
himself on drawing only from the pure well of English undefiled, 
met a chance companion while traveling in England, and had an 
agreeable conversation of half an hour. At the end of that time 
the Englishman said: “Now I have found you out! I have 
been in doubt all the time as to your nationality; but when you 
said, ‘It is quite a fine day,’ ‘all my doubts as to your being an 
American ceased.” Quite means completely, perfectly, and of 
course cannot be predicated of anything indefinite. We-say here 
“Quite a number,” though two is quite as much a number as two 
million. Also “ quite a while” and “ quite a good deal.” “Quite 
a feature” is a favorite in the market-reports. “Quite a little” is 
worse. This use of quite is a very old one. But we have gone 
farther with time. If one says now, “ That lady is very pretty,” 
another will answer, “ Yes, quite pretty,” meaning something less 
than very / A most strange use of language. 

Occur. A novel use of this word has started up within two or 
three years. We now see that a funeral will occur; and that 
terrible battle and slaughter in tlie Soudan was said by the papers 
to have occurred at a certain date. A mild term! The diction- 
aries define an occurrence as something accidental or incidental. 
We can say properly that a flight of meteors occurred, or that an 
accident occurred at a funeral; but that a funeral will occur, it 
being a matter subject to arrangement, is new. How did this 
change occur? Why abandon the good old phrase, to take 
place ? 


It is not very long since the past participles, got, struck, proved, 
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have been pushed from their stools by the old scriptural forms of 
gotten,! stricken, and proven ; especially the first. Fairs are now 
gotten up, and men are stricken with illness. “A book has proven 
amusing,” says a journal before me. For a man to be proven 
guilty is not so bad, as there is a legal authority for it in the usage 
of Scottish courts of justice; but why we should imitate it in com- 
mon parlance is not clear, unless we are prepared to adopt the 
technicalities and jargon of every profession here and in other 
countries. Perhaps some of these innovations may be due to 
a certain disposition to exaggeration in language, with which we 
have been charged; highfalutin’, some critics call it, when speak- 
ing of the followers of King Cambyses. For the same reason, 
perhaps, we indulge in poetic forms when talking on prosaic sub- 
jects. Formerly the name of a country or town received the 
“apostrophic s” only in poetry; as “ America’s destiny,” “ Eng- 
land’s queen.” But now “ Utah’s governor,” “Cincinnati’s hog- 
crop,” “ Boston’s sewerage,” are in order. One of our leading 
journals writes of “ Alaska’s volcanic disturbances.” 

So we seldom wake, rise, or rouse, but generally prefix the 
poetic a. 

The use of ail as an adjective seems to be abandoned. It is 
thought proper now to accompany it, on almost all occasions, with 
of, even when another of is essential, for example: “ All of the 
followers of —”’ Why not “all the followers?” All is a per- 
fectly good adjective. 

The use of must is faulty on both sides of the Atlantic; most 
frequently among translators from the German, and not improb- 
ably introduced by them. They generally translate musste by 
must ; that is, a past tense by a present. We, unfortunately, have 
no equivalent past tense, and, when speaking of the past, cannot 
legitimately use must. Yet it is done constantly, though a substi- 
tute is easy to find, such as was obliged, required, forced, ete. 
Mrs. Howitt’s English translation of the German version of Miss 
Bremer’s tales, some fifty years ago (a hybrid affair) had, doubt- 
less, a bad effect; and that, combined with an enthusiasm for 
everything German, which has prevailed more or less since, has 
aided in debasing our language. 

How long is it since the good old phrase, “wnder his signature” 
was seen in a newspaper correspondence, the equivalent of “ under 

1 Gotten may be the correct form of the participle of get, as well as sitten is 


of sit ; but neither is in use among good speakers and writers in England, nor 
was gotten heard or seen here till of late years. 
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his hand and seal?” Why not look to the etymology of the 
expression, and not invent a new form because the instrument is 
higher on the page than the signature ? 

What we need, more than any other nation, is an academy to 
guard our English. It would be for its members to see that the 
language should take no harm from quacks and innovators. Fancy 
the French or the Germans quietly submitting to a radical change 
of idiom at the suggestion of any illiterate, and their learned men 
adopting it at the beck of Tom, Dick, or Harry! Where are our 
Forty Immortals? It may be asked, to be sure, who will guard 
them? and it would be indeed a question more easy to ask than to 
answer. 

The insertion of an adverb between the infinitive and its sign, 
which meets us here at every turn, has been made the subject of 
an exhaustive article in the “ American Journal of Philology” for 
May, 1882, by Mr. Fitzedward Hall. It was a remark of Dean 
Alford’s in his “ Queen’s English” that drew this scathing fire. 
“ This is a practice,” writes the dean, “ entirely unknown to Eng- 
lish speakers and writers.” Mr. Hall says: “The certitude of the 
decanal instincts, however confidently professed, . . . is not so con- 
clusive as a demonstration of Euclid,” and proceeds to demolish. 
the dean by three octavo pages of examples of such usage from 
the time of Wyclif down to Ruskin. But this is a long period ; 
and, though he may cite such names as Milton, Burke, Southey, 
etc., the cases are at most sporadic, and are as nothing in com- 
parison with the universal epidemic under which we suffer here. 
Even the critical Mr. White cannot resist the contagion, and has 
in alate “ Atlantic” “ to foolishly inflict.” Mr. Hall admits that 
Johnson, Macaulay, and De Quincey furnish but one instance each. 
The “scourge” has rebounded to England, and our ally, the 
“ Daily News,” has done much toward spreading it. Mr. Irving’s 
late farewell speech to the English, as reported by that journal, — 
though very short, has two instances of this form, namely, “ to 
again renew,” “ to permanently settle down.” 

The verb to have is, very generally, wrongly used here, if there 
is any authority in dictionaries and the usage of the best writers. 
To have one do anything is to require, to desire him to do it, and 
nothing else. To say, therefore, “I should be sorry to have you 
go,” meaning “that you should go,” is incorrect and a contradic- 
tion in terms. The New York “Tribune” says of Mr. Blaine: 
“He is not a good kind of man to have feel you are a villain.” 
It leads sometimes to ambiguity. The “Nation” (but on the 
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authority of “Texas Siftings”) says: “Mr. B. had the horses 
taken from his carriage ;” meaning they were taken out by the 
crowd. 

We often hear of a coat setting well, and have no less authority 
for it than Mr. White. He says a London tailor would say so. 
I think not. We find no authority for this in our dictionaries,! 
all of which, in their definitions and citations, are on the side of 
sit. “Sits as a garment,” says Shakespeare. 

Here are instances of a very common error from some of our 
best journals: “One of the best articles that has appeared ;” 
“ Korsakoff is one of those Russians who believes,” etc.; namely, 
the use of a singular verb with a plural antecedent. It is a very 
general error on both sides of the ocean, and made often by other- 
wise good writers. The misuse is obvious, and it is of course due 
to carelessness, the mind of the writer being fixed on the individual 
alone. 

On the other hand, a man with his wife, his children, as well 
indeed as all creation, cannot rightly claim a plural verb. He 
alone is always the nominative, unless bound by the conjunction 
and. 

Similarly, any quantity of singular nouns, with disjunctive pro- 
nouns between them, require a singular verb. ‘“ Neither A nor B 
exhibit,” says a leader in our best newspaper before me! 

The use of the subjunctive has obtained great vogue of late in 
our periodical press, for example: “ The law requires that he be in- 
structed.” ‘ Hassein Pacha begs that he be not abandoned.” All 
right, but pedantic, and savoring of the law courts. But a short 
time since, a should or a may was inserted, as is done by English 
writers now. This innovation gets overdone, like other novelties, 
and we now frequently see a mixture of times, as “Slattery asked 
that a magistrate be sent for.” “ Last year it was decided that 
there be no begging.” i 

For the use of the subjunctive, when uncertainty is to be 
expressed, Harrison? proposes a very good rule, namely, that it 
should be used when the future is referred to, and consequently 
unknown to any one; the indicative, when the speaker or writer 
implies merely his own ignorance. For example, “If he arrive 

1 Here, where the question is of authority or of good usage, dictionaries are 
at their best. Not so when they oppose etymology, —for example, when they 
give connection, inflection, etc., based on a false derivation; and especially 
hypothenuse for hyptoenuse without protesting against the error. 


2 Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language. By Rev. 
M. Harrison. Philadelphia, 1850. 
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to-morrow,” “If he is already here.” In the latter example he 
either is or is not here, and the subjunctive seems out of place. 

A false qualification of the word possible has lately crept into 
use by English writers and by Americans residing in England. 
There can be no degrees of possibility. Either a thing is possible 
or it is not. So old writers never thought of any other qualifica- 
tion than quite or perfectly. Now we see “very possible ;” and a 
writer in “ Blackwood ” has “ possible enough,” expressions clearly 
illogical. Even the exact Mr. R. G. White has inadvertently 
slipped into “‘ somewhat impossible.” 

By the same class of writers we see of late the past participle 
used with very instead of much ; as “very pleased.” Why not, 
as well, very loved, very hated? This has not yet reached our 
shores; but no quarantine is sufficient to keep such epidemics from 
spreading to either country. 

The most for most, when speaking of the majority, is, I think, 
of American manufacture, though far be it from me to make any 
stand on that point. It has appeared lately in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette.” 

The excellent opportunity offered by our language of distin- 
guishing between motion and rest, with regard, at least, to one 
preposition, and which the Latin and German languages obtain 
by their accusative and dative, is thrown away by all writers and 
speakers of English. I refer to the use of in and into, which 
should be kept each in its own province. But we speak of putting 
an object in the water, and our hands in our pockets. 

We see sometimes “ @ historical play.” Blair’s “ Lecture” gave 
a simple rule for such cases, namely, to follow euphony ; that is, use 
a when the following aspirated syllable is accented; if not, then 
an. Similarly, euphony is the best guide when to break the rule 
requiring an before a vowel. We should say a union, a eulogy. 
Such an one is as hard to say as an wonder. 

Certain words, very good in their place and time, often get un- 
due currency, and seem to be always on duty. Prominent is one 
of these general favorites, and, like everything else in great use, is 
liable to abuse. “Prominent deficiencies” seems an odd meta- 
phor, and even “ prominently implicated” has been seen ! 

What would our critics of art and literature, of music and the 
drama, our reporters of the stock-market, and others, do with- 
out the word feature ? or, rather, what did they do a few years 
since, when the metaphor was only used as an occasional bonne 
bouche? Then if one spoke of a prominent feature all would un- 
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derstand the term as applicable to but one object; and a promi- 
nent man would only mean one for whom Banting had written in 
vain. Now we see headings in the newspapers of “ Stock-sales 
and Features.” 

Factor is the last novelty, having been borrowed but lately 
from the mathematicians to the exclusion of element. Nota bad 
term, but overdone. 

The coming downfall of the nice distinctions between shall and 
will, would and should, is cause for sorrow. The last half century 
has seen a great change in the proper use of these futures and 
conditionals in the Middle States, and though a less still an ap- 
preciable one in New England. Such change can doubtless be 
attributed in good part to Southern and Southwestern influence.! 
But if the colored nurses of the South are to bear the blame, their 
Irish sisters at the North must share it with them. Many of our 
best educated speakers and writers now say, “I would like,” “I 
would be glad.” ‘The minute, and, to those not to the manner 
born, often unintelligible distinctions between the different forms 
of the future and conditional once lost can never be regained. To 
recognize them is almost an instinct, and seemingly beyond the 
power of teaching. Yet some foreigners do learn it. However, 
what a few educated men may accomplish by hard study is no test 
for a whole people. That these should attain to it after’ a child- 
hood of wrong usage is not possible; and we must make up our 
minds to see these subtle niceties, which are an honor to the Eng- 
lish language (Mr. Marsh to the contrary notwithstanding), dis- 
appear from the English of the United States if not from the face 
of the earth. 

The following is an attempt at classifying the various forms of 
future and conditional, not with the hope of exhausting the sub- 
ject, but rather with the view of showing, if only in part, the dif- 
ficulties that surround it and the impossibility of rescuing and 
preserving these very minute distinctions if once lost. 

Let me say here that it was only after writing these notes that 


1 That such influences were not always for bad, I subjoin as proof an extract 
from a speech of John Randolph, in 1828: “I shall retire upon my resources; 
“I will go back to my constituents, — to such constituents as man never had be- 
fore, and never will have again; and I shall receive from them the only re- 
ward I ever looked for. . . . I shall read it in their beaming faces; I shall feel 
it in their gratulating hands. The very children will climb around my knees 
to welcome me. And shall I give up them and this ?” 
Here are good examples of the different forms of future. But the Shibbo- 
leth of the South, in those days, peeps out in “ climbing around.” 
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my attention was drawn to the chapter on Shall and Will by 
Mr. R. G. White in his “ Words and their Uses.” What I have 
said, however, may not be deemed quite superfluous, as there is a 
difference in our modes of treatment. Mr. White gives rules for 
the proper forms in which to express our thoughts, while the pres- 
ent method begins with the forms and endeavors to make an ex- 
haustive catalogue of their various meanings. Such a subject, 
however, it is not easy to exhaust. Sir E. Head has found it nec- 
essary to write one hundred and twenty pages on it. 


FUTURE IN ASSERTION. 


By shall and will may be expressed various futures, namely, 
simple futures and futures modified by volition, contingency, de- 
termination, conviction, promise, threat, ete. The same rule ap- 
plies to the singular and plural. 


Examples. 


Iwill. Volitional: “I will subscribe.” 

You will. Simple future: “You will recover.” Also in in- 
structions from a superior: “ You will return at once.” 

He will. Simple future: “ He will die.” 

I shall. Simple future. When emphasized it expresses de- 
termination. “I shall return soon. Do you doubt it? I tell you 
I shall.” 

You shall. (1.) Future modified by opinion: “ Do you think 
you shall succeed?” (In. Is there any difference in this exam- 
ple between shall and will?) (2.) Future modified by volition of 
the speaker : “ You shall be punished or rewarded.” (3.) Future 
modified by conviction: “Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” (4.) 
Future modified by contingency, with if, when, whenever, where- 
ever, whether, ete. ; that is, when may, can, should, will perhaps, 
or simple subjunctive can be substituted: “If you shall succeed.” 
“ When a novelist shall appear.” 

He shall. The same rule applies here as in the second person, 
with the exception only of the modification by opinion when wit? 
is used; for example, “ Do you think he will succeed ?” 

There is also an archaic use of shall with both second and third 
persons, which seems to state hypothetically, and where will per- 
haps might be substituted ; for example, “ Who knows?” “Such 
a fellow shall come who,” etc. 


1 See Shall and Will, by Sir Edmund W. Head. John Murray. 
VOL. m1.— No, 14. 10 
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FUTURE IN INTERROGATION. 

Will I? Volitional, and hence not properly used. 

Will you? Volitional: “ Will you go?” 

Will he? (1.) Simple future, if he can’t help it: “ Will he 
be hanged?” (2.) Volitional, if he can: “ Will he eat?” 

Shall I? Used in all cases, as will J can’t be used. 

Shall you? (1.) Future modified by your will or intention : 
“ Shall you go to town?” (2.) Future modified by your opinion : 
“ Shall you die early?” equivalent to “ Do you think you shall 
die early ?” 

Shall he? Volitional on the part of the one addressed, if the 
decision rests with him: “ Shall he be punished ? ” 

Shall may be used with both first and third persons as an ex- 
clamation or protest: “ Shall such a man as you be punished!” 
“ Shall J be disgraced !” 


SHOULD AND WOULD. 


Should, when signifying obligation, is used alike with all three 
persons, both in assertion and interrogation. 


TO EXPRESS CONDITIONAL FUTURE. 

I should is used when the action is independent of the will: 
“T should be glad,” “ I should like,” “ If I should die.” 

You should and he should. Only used to express obligation, 
unless preceded by if or some conjunction signifying simple con- 
tingency independent of the will: “If you should succeed.” “It 
is a question whether he should be allowed to go.” Should J, 
should you, should he, are also other forms for if I should, etc. 

I would. Used only when the action is dependent on my will: 
“T would thank you,” never “I would be glad,” “I would like.” 
Also to express contingency of will: “If I would be happy ;” 
that is, “ If it is my desire to be happy.” 

You would and he would. Used for simple Conditional fu- 
ture, unless preceded by if or a word of similar meaning, when 
the future is subject to volition; for example, “If you (or he) 
would follow my advice, you (or he) would not regret it.” 


INTERROGATION. 


Should I? should you? should he? all ask a question with 
regard to obligation, duty, fitness. 


Would I? Not used, unless as the equivalent of “Do you 
ask if I would?” 
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Would you? Volitional : “ Would you be so good?” “ Would 
you attain happiness ?” 

Would he? Simple conditional future if he can’t help it; 
volitional if he can; for example, “ Would he be hanged?” 
“Would he eat?” both would you and would he being subject 
to the same rule as “will you?” “ will he?” 


In connection with the subject of language, the question might 
be asked, Is there a printer or proof-reader in the United States 
who has made himself acquainted with the English mode of 
dividing words into syllables? I can answer for those attached 
to our great publishing houses that, whether intentionally or not, 
they do not follow it. The English follow the rules laid down by 
Lindley Murray, which may be said, in brief, to be: Divide ac- 
cording to composition and etymology in words that admit such 
division, as demo-cracy, inter-est. In others end the first syllable 
with a vowel when there is but one consonant; when two, divide 
them. Examples: ve-ry, mer-ry. The only exception to these 
rules is, that the root of the derivative must be preserved intact, 
as heat-ing, deal-er, and that, too, when the root is not retained 
wholly in the derivative ; as strik-ing, mak-er, stor-age. 

The first rule is founded in truth and logic, and its violation is 
a damning blot upon a book, however beautifully printed. "What 
can be a greater vulgarism than noth-ing, yet constantly seen in 
our best books! and are geog-raphy and apol-ogy better? or 
extrav-agant and rev-olution, or the favorite prom-inent ? 

Proof-readers are supposed to know something of Greek and 
Latin. German would not be a bad addition; then we should not 
see such deplorable divisions in family names as Foths-child and 
Gotts-chalk ! 

The other rule may be considered arbitrary—what then? It 
is an arbitrary rule to turn to the right in the street, but at least 
we should have some law of the road obligatory on all. The 
English agree, to a man, in following the rules cited above, and it 
is very rare indeed to find an exception in any book or journal. 
Even Tauchnitz and Galignani never fail. With us pronunciation 
is the only guide for the division of words; often a blind one ; 
and sometimes extraordinary revelations are thus made of the se- 
crets of the printing-house. 

In this general license we sometimes see g separated from its 
trusty spouse, u,—a strong evidence of illiteracy. Bad effects 
may be produced by our mode of division or pronunciation in 
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spelling-classes. The sound of er in America and very, which we 
sometimes hear, like her, can be easily traced to the spelling-school, 
where children are taught thus: m, e, r, mer; v, e, 7, ver ; in- 
stead of m, e, me, the scholar being taught to pronounce the e as 
in met. This mode of division is also useful in solving a difficult 
problem for printers who follow the American method, namely, in 
such words as precious and religious. If one, reading aloud, sees 
prec and relig at the end of a line he naturally infers that the c 
and g are hard. 

But in this matter of the correct division of words into sylla- 
bles, after all, we are in the devil’s hands. 


I have thus taken the liberty of pointing out some of what have 
seemed to me peculiarities and errors of language, yet not with the 
hope of exhausting the subject. There are doubtless many minor 
faults and inelegancies which might be enlarged on; such as “ I 
have not been but once” for “ J have been” ; the confounding of 
can but and can’t but ; “equally as good ” with the supernumer- 
ary as; to avail of a thing instead of availing one’s self of it; 
the verb to help as an auxiliary, as “help pack”; register for 
registrar, meaning the person who registers ; the intolerable use 
of some, as, lately, in one of our best papers, “ The secretary 
thought some of ordering,” etc. “They (the bond-holders) 
growled some,” writes the possible custodian of the President’s 
English for the next four years. 

There is a very common use of the verb replace to express two 
such different meanings as are conveyed by the French verbs re- 
placer and remplacer. It should be confined to the former ; that 
is, the placing of an object where it had previously been. Accord- 
ing to present usage it would be an ambiguous announcement to 
a dignified official that he had been replaced. To claim has got a 
new signification. Formerly one claimed something that would 
redound to his honor or interest, but now we read of the spirits 
of two murderers claiming to have done the deed! To bolt has 
undergone also a change, being now used in the sense of to bolé 
from ; as, when the Independents are said “to bolt Blaine,” the 
meaning is properly that they swallow him whole! Certainly not 
theirs. Once ships only were wrecked. Now we “ wreck ” houses 
and even railroads. The war with a great many good things has 
brought in some others, and the smell of the powder is still with 
us. A lady writes to a friend in town to “hold” everything 
till her return; which reminds one of holding the fort; while 
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another asks for the “record” of a young aspirant. A record 
used to signify once what was recorded ; but in these times Sterne’s 
Angel might drop a bucket of water on his list of an uncle’s pec- 
cadilloes, the “ record” would be none the less there. 

But enough. “ Claudite,’ my readers will say, if any have 
accompanied me so far, —‘“ claudite jam rivos; sat bibimus.” 
In thus constituting myself a critic, I incur, of course, the risk of 
a tu quogue. Be itso. I shall not complain if I too can serve as 
a warning beacon. 

Francis Boott. 





JOHN WICLIF. 


“TI am drawn to him by his writings by which he seeks to bring back all men to the law of Christ.” 
Joun Hus, of Wiclif. 


JOHN WicuiF has been dead five hundred years, but recent 
studies have enlarged our knowledge of him so much that he seems 
like a new character in history. The explanation of the long con- 
tinued obscurity which has enshrouded his name is simple. The 
bulk of his writings was in Latin, and the most of these, for reasons 
that will appear farther on, have been preserved in Germany 
rather than in England. Hence, too, it is the Germans who have 
led the way in these recent studies. Of these Lechler is facile 
princeps, but Buddensieg and Loserth are worthy coadjutors. So 
much, however, remains to be done that Buddensieg, in his latest 
book, speaks of Wiclif as still “ veiled in a sort of lonely grandeur 
and mystery which is now slowly passing away.” 

John Wiclif is now thought to have been born about 1320. 
The place to which his birth is assigned is “ Spresswell, a small 
village a good mile off from Richmond.” Thus Leland, the anti- 
quarian, wrote early in the sixteenth century; but no Spresswell 
could be found in that vicinity, and the old chronicler’s reputation 

1 Recent authorities: John Wiclif and his English Precursors. G. Lechler. 
Translated by Peter Lorimer, D. D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1881. Wiclif’s Place in History. Professor M. Burrows. London: Isbister, 
1882. Wiclif and Hus. J. Loserth, Rev. M. J. Evans, B. A., translators. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1884. John Wiclif. R. Buddensieg. Unwin, 1884. 
English Works of Wiclif hitherto unprinted. F. D. Matthew, London, for 
Early English Text Society. Triibner, 1880. Earlier authorities: Preface to 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum. Dr. Walter Shirley. Forshall and Madden’s Wycliffe’s 


Bible. Wycliffe’s Tracts and Treatises. R. Vaughan, D.D. Introduction to 
Bagster’s English Hexapla. 
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for accuracy suffered until Dr. Vaughan, in a delightful way, vin- 
dicated Leland by bringing to light the memorials of another 
Richmond, near which had once been a little village named 
Spresswell. So truth, after being crushed to earth for three cen- 
turies, rose again. 

This Spresswell was in Yorkshire, the most thoroughly Saxon 
part of England. John Wiclif was an Anglo-Saxon to every vein 
and fibre. He belongs to us as much as to our cousins across the 
water. America ought to keep his quincentenary as fervently as 
England. We have even deeper reason for gratitude than the 
English, for his principles have been more fully accepted here. 
We have gathered the ripe fruitage of the seed he sowed. 

Lechler has found twenty-eight varieties in the spelling of his 
name, —eight in a single chronicle, — so one is not shut up to 
any Hobson’s choice. The form employed in this article is the one 
preferred by all the recent authorities whose names I have given. 

Wiclif is aptly called the morning star of the Reformation, but 
the sky had not been starless before him. A century earlier the 
noble Grossetéte, whom the popular reverence canonized if the 
Pope would not, had anticipated Wiclif in his estimate of the 
preacher’s dignity, by wishing he might “ feed the sheep of Christ 
in his own parish, instead of reading lectures to other pastors.” 
Grossetéte had also anticipated him in apprehending “ the heavi- 
est judgments, yea, destruction itself,” for the Holy See unless it 
would reform. Grossetéte’s younger friend, Roger Bacon. antici- 
pated Wiclif’s love of science, and won “the first place in the 
great roll of modern science.” 

Wiclif had been preceded in defending the English crown 
against the Roman curia by the great lawyer Bracton, like Bacon 
a younger contemporary of Grossetéte. 

Later than these three, — contemporary, indeed, with Wiclif’s 
own early life, — we meet with two other noble men in whom we 
see his spirit. Richard Fitzralph prepared the way for Wiclif’s ex- 
posure of the friars when he showed that their poverty was not the 
poverty of Jesus Christ, who “was, indeed, always a poor man, but 
never practiced begging ;” and Bradwardine, the beloved war chap- 
lain of Edward III., breathed the very spirit of Wiclif’s humility 
when he affirmed the grace of God to be “ prevenient both in time 
and nature to all good deeds.” The list of these precursors of 
Wiclif might be lengthened. 

We honor Wiclif because we see united in him Bacon’s love of 
science, Grossetéte’s hostility to papal tyranny and love for the 
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pastorate, Bracton’s jealousy for the rights of the kingdom, Fitz 
ralph’s war upon the degenerate friars, and Bradwardine’s grate- 
ful homage to the grace of God. We honor Wiclif the more 
because it pleased God that he should go farther in the right path 
which they had trodden, and should deal the wrong heavier blows. 
Wiclif’s own age made a fit setting for his work. The four- 
teenth century was marked by a quickening in art, and letters, and 
invention, by the growth of popular rights and the greater bold- 
ness with which thought ventured into the domain of dogma. In 
that century Giotto painted, and Petrarch sung, and Boccaccio 
wrote the “ Decameron.” During its hundred years the universities 
of Cracow, Florence, and Vienna, and at least sixteen more, were 
founded: It was the era of Free Cities and of the Third Estate. 
In England the Commons rose into importance. Cressy and 
Poictiers were won, the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, Peterbor- 
ough, and Salisbury were erected, and the stately pile of Wind- 
sor Castle! During the same period the Saxon and the Norman 
stocks blended into a new English race, speaking a new tongue, 
whose sweetness was felt in Chaucer and its strength in Wiclif. 
The age is so great and so full of life that we expect some great 
man to appear who shall be its consummate flower; nor are we 


disappo‘nted, for it is the age of Wiclif.? 

The ambitious youth of that day was likely to choose one of two 
callings — either arms or letters. It was an age of chivalry, whose 
exploits Froissart tells with the enthusiasm of one who was him- 
self a courtier and a knight, but it was also an age of mental 
quickening, as we have seen, — 


“When learning, 
Like a stranger come from far 
Sounding through Christian lands her trumpet, 
Roused peasant and king.” 


John Wiclif caught the love of letters, and became a student at 
Oxford. He belongs to the conquered stock, but there is nothing 
cringing about him. Ever since the Conquest his family has re- 
tained its position as lords of the manor and patrons of the parish 
church,’ a position which it will hold until 1606, when another 
branch of the family will continue its name and prominence until 
the nineteenth century. The boy has had a pious training, and 
one in which loyalty to the Church of Rome has been carefully 
instilled into him. His family, down to its extinction, nearly five 

1 Three towers of the old castle were retained in the new. 

2 Burrows, p. 42. 3 Lechler, p. 87. 
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centuries later, will be conspicuous for its fidelity to the Pope. 
From such a home in simple picturesque Saxon Yorkshire, about 
1335, our boy goes up to Oxford. 

Oxford was not a peaceful place. The factions of its students 
came to blows and bloodshed in their hot quarrels. It was not a 
place of luxurious living, but it was the seat of the best learning 
and thought of the age. Oxford was then the literary capital of 
Europe. Ten, twenty, thirty thousand students flocked to her halls. 
Latin was the language of common life; the use of the vernacular 
condemned one to a solitary table, and if persisted in for a week to 
expulsion. Best of all, Oxford numbered among her present or 
recent instructors a Fitzralph and a Bradwardine; so there was 
a flavor of something higher than human learning in her best 
teachings. 

Wiclif spent some twenty-five years in Oxford, in seclusion so 
far as our knowledge goes. During all those years we catch only 
shadowy and uncertain glimpses of him. But these years of ob- 
scurity laid the foundations of his subsequent greatness. In them 
he learned how to wear his invincible armor and to wield his 
mighty weapons. Here he mastered the science and the logic and 
the philosophy of his day. It was this quarter of a century that 
made him, in the language of his bitter enemy, Knyghton, “as a 
philosopher second to none and as a schoolman incomparable.” 
Best of all, it was doubtless during this long period that he ac- 
quired his astonishing familiarity with the Scriptures, and gained 
that love for them and reverence for their authority which were 
destined to lead him so much farther than he then dreamed. 

Wellington said that Waterloo was won at Eton; meaning, I 
suppose, that the discipline of school days prepared the way for 
that great victory. So we may ascribe the rich fruit of Wiclif’s 
later years to that quarter of a century of quiet obscurity. 

In 1361 we reach, for the first time, solid ground. Nobody, so 
far as I am aware, disputes that in that year John Wiclif was 
master of Baliol College in Oxford. His residence in Oxford 
was interrupted, his headship of Baliol only lasted a little time, 
and his degree of Doctor of Theology did not come until ten or 
eleven years later; but this is, perhaps, the best place to notice 
John Wiclif as a teacher. It was common in those ages for a 
great teacher to have another title besides his official one ; the for- 
mer expressing his pupils’ admiration for their master. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas was known as the “Angelic Doctor,’ and 
Thomas of Bradwardine as the “Profound Doctor.” In like 
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manner John Wiclif was called the “Evangelical Doctor.” He 
was so widely recognized by this title that in some Vaudois MSS. 
he is spoken of simply as “ Doctor Evangelicus.” } 

This noble title indicates the predominant characteristic of his 
teachings. They were logical and scholastic, but, above all, they 
were founded upon the gospel. Though a master of the philoso- 
phy of his day, he valued that philosophy chiefly as a means of 
commending the truths of the gospel to its admirers. He de- 
scribes one of his treatises on logic as an “ explanation of the logic 
of Holy Scripture.” His appreciation of learning? and the domi- 
nant affection of his heart both appear in his affirmation that “ the 
disesteem of Scripture doctrine and every error in respect to it 
[has] its root in ignorance of logic and grammar.” 

The mind loves to picture John Wiclif in his professor’s chair. 
The contrast between his teachings and that of the blind leaders 
of the blind about him makes the sight the more attractive. How 
blessed an influence must he have exerted upon the choicest youth 
of England! It seems strange that Oxford should have been 
backward in celebrating his quincentenary. One would think that 
the University would cherish his memory as that of a model to all 
her professors. It is matter of congratulation that one of her in- 
structors, Montagu Burrows, recognizes the illustrious character 
of her Wiclif. . 

We pass from Wiclif the teacher to Wiclif the patriot. - His 
services to his country vindicate the claims of patriotism on schol- 
arship, and show that “the scholar in politics” is not out of his 
place. The jubilee of Edward III.’s glittering reign was cele- 
brated in 1363. The same year the national pride was gratified with 
the sight of three suppliant kings before his throne, while at his 
right hand stood one of whom the people were prouder than of 
their illustrious king, — his son and heir, the Black Prince. Two 
years later Pope Urban V. demanded the annual feudatory trib- 
ute that had been imposed on John one hundred and fifty-two 
years before, and also the arrears of thirty-three years. 

The proud spirit of Edward III. did not brook the demand. 
His Lords and Commons stood by their king, and John Wiclif 
vindicated their refusal with his pen as the recognized champion 


1 British Quarterly Review, July, 1884, p. 69. 

? That first chancellor of a Southern college with which the writer was once 
connected, who used to stubbornly maintain amongst the pioneers of his day 
that the Almighty did n’t prefer an ignoramus to do any of his work, was a man 
after John Wiclif’s own heart. 
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of the nation and the mouthpiece of its indignation. The de- 
mand was refused with such spirit and logic that it was never 
renewed. 

Meanwhile England’s glory, which had really been of a false 
nature, was waning. Her last great victory was that of Najara, 
in Spain, in 1367,! and in that campaign the health of the Black 
Prince gave way. England’s conquests were wrested from her, 
her allies forsook her, the foul massacre of Limoges tarnished the 
good name of the declining Prince, the very coasts of England 
were insulted by pirates, and “the people suffered as they had 
never suffered before under the Plantagenets.” 2 

At the same time the yoke of Rome grew heavier. One of the 
Pope’s most glaring encroachments was the assignment of English 
church livings to favorites who were strangers to the English 
tongue, who never intended to visit their charges, and whose only 
connection with England lay in receiving English gold without 
rendering any return. To remedy this and similar abuses the 
English government sent two embassies to the Papal court. 

John Wiclif’s name stood second on the second embassy. He 
received his appointment July 26, 1374, and, with a promptness 
that reveals the man, embarked the next day for Bruges, where 
they were to meet the Papal ambassadors. 

If his speedy departure shows his energy, his expense account, 
which has been preserved, discloses his conscientious accuracy. 
He was absent from England forty-nine days, and his entire 
charge for his services was sixty pounds. This included his living 
expenses at twenty shillings a day, and his passage out, fifty shil- 
lings, and his return fare, forty-two shillings three pence. He ac- 
counted for every penny. This visit to Bruges was a pregnant 
event in his life. Bruges was then a great city of two hundred 
thousand people, famous for its trade and industries, its wealth 
and freedom. Twenty kingdoms had their resident ministers 
within its walls.® 

At the very time of Wiclif’s visit negotiations were going on 
in that centre of trade and politics between the representatives of 
Edward III. and Charles the Wise, who was personally no sol- 
dier, but by his wisdom gave Edward, according to his own con- 
fession, more trouble than any other enemy he ever encountered. 

The great Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edward III., headed 


1 Burrows, p. 59. 
2 See Shirley’s Preface to Fasciculi Zizaniorum. 
8 Storrs’ Oration on Wiclif, p. 39. 
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the embassy to treat with France, so Wiclif not only met the fore- 
most men of the two kingdoms, but that one of their number with 
whom his relations were destined to become very close. 

Here, most of all, he came in contact, as never before, with the 
representatives of the Papacy. Its effect upon him was, no doubt, 
much like that of Luther’s famous visit to Rome, to which it has 
often been compared. The immediate results of the embassy were 
trifling. Probably the Bishop of Bangor, Wiclif’s superior on 
the embassy, was more of a Papist than an Englishman; Rome 
seems to have thought so, for he was the next year promoted to a 
more prominent bishopric. 

We have now looked at John Wiclif in two characters, that of 
teacher and that of patriot. Both of these he retained through 
all his career ; but a third now becomes more prominent, — that 
of reformer. 

As he did not lay aside the characters of teacher and patriot, so 
that of reformer was not new. In his defense of the refusal of 
tribute he had termed the Pope fallible; but the light was grow- 
‘ing for this pious, fearless man, and he followed as the way was 
made clear. He had now for at least ten years opposed the cor- 
ruptions and exactions of Rome, but he saw more and more 
clearly that the English hierarchy shared the spirit of their spirit- 
ual head. They were but one eightieth of the population, but 
they owned a third of English soil and enjoyed a revenue ‘twice 
that of the crown; and, not content with this, they grasped the 
highest civil offices. 

John Wiclif was soon recognized as the foe of the proud prel- 
ates as truly as he had been for some time of the Pope.. His 
learning and eloquence, his piety and energy, made him too danger- 
ous an enemy to be tolerated, and he was summoned before the 
bar of the able and haughty Courtenay, Bishop of London, in St. 
Paul’s, February 19, 1877. Wiclif obeyed the summons, but to 
Courtenay’s indignation there stood by Wiclif’s side the mightiest 
subject of the dying Edward III., John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, father of kings, and uncle of the boyish heir to the crown. 
We saw how the Duke and Wiclif were probably thrown together 
at Bruges, and now they stand side by side in St. Paul’s; but we 
have reason to suspect that their unity was only outward, or at 
least that John of Gaunt did not share his friend’s singleness of 
eye. John of Gaunt saw in the proud and opulent hierarchy an 
obstacle to his ambition; John Wiclif a class whose pomp and 
wealth belied their sacred calling. 
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The accused was numerously attended. The Grand Marshal of 
England, with a band of soldiers, led the way, and at his side, 
along with the Duke and other friends, were five (four?) bachelors 
of divinity, representing the mendicant orders, and prepared to de- 
fend him. 

Wiclif’s appearance bespoke the man. He was tall and thin, 
and wore a long black gown; his features were sharply cut ; his 
eye clear and keen; his lips closely shut; his beard long and 
flowing.! Before Wiclif had reached the chapel where he was to 
be tried the Duke and the Bishop had exchanged fierce words, and 
their wrath rose with its utterance. The rabble crowded into the 
cathedral and became a mob, siding with their Bishop, whose pride 
they disliked less than Lancaster’s ambition. The result was that 
the court broke up in a riot before nine o’clock in the morning, 
without Wiclif’s being called upon to utter a single word. The 
tumult spread into the city, blood was shed, and only Courtenay’s 
magnanimous expostulation saved Lancaster’s palace from the 
torch. 

The war upon Wiclif continued. Only two months and three 
days later, May 22, 1377, the Pope signed five bulls whose single 
aim was to suppress the dreaded foe of Rome. These bulls were 
addressed variously, but by one or another crown and church and 
university were all summoned to prove their loyalty to their 
spiritual head by arresting and trying John Wiclif, and holding 
him subject to farther orders. The aged king “departed with- 
out being desired” the 21st of June, and his young grandson, 
Richard II., ascended the throne. This change delayed obedience 
to the bulls. The temper of Parliament was an additional hin- 
drance. The University, likewise, stood by her illustrious son ; and, 
strongest of all his supports, the people recognized him as their 
champion ; so that it was not until early in 1878 that Archbishop 
Sudbury arraigned Wiclif before his bar in Lambeth. 

Wiclif there defended these weighty points amongst others, that 
church lands might be alienated if their income were perverted ; 
that excommunication had no force unless the person cut off had 
severed himself from Christ’s church by wrong-doing, and that the 
Pope himself — whom he styles “our peccable brother ” — might 
be impleaded by clergy and laity. These radical propositions 
he defended alone, — no Duke of Lancaster stood at his side, — 
but he was probably stronger for the absence of that suspected 


1 Lechler accepts the portraits that have come down to us as unquestionably 
faithful, and such is the man they picture. 
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man, for the people clamorously supported him, and the Queen 
Mother sent a message from the palace bidding the Archbishop 
stay proceedings. In the face of this royal and popular indorse- 
ment the Archbishop’s Court, to quote an indignant contemporary, 
“ were as reeds shaken in the wind, and became soft as oil in their 
speech.” They simply forbade his advocating his theses — a pro- 
hibition which he heeded as little as the Apostles did a similar in- 
junction, — and he walked forth a free man in the very teeth of 
the Pope’s charge to keep him fast.1_ He was now probably the 
most influential personage in England. An ascetic, so far as his 
personal habits went, like John the Baptist ; he also, at this point, 
resembled the great forerunner when “ there went out to him Jeru- 
salem and all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan.” 

God’s providence now led John Wiclif swiftly, and he as eagerly 
followed. 

In this very year the great schism occurred which was to last 
forty-one years, during all which time Christendom was to be 
scandalized by the spectacle of two holy Popes anathematizing 
and doing their utmost by craft and arms to overthrow each 
other. 

The schism developed the moral corruption of the Papacy, and 
Wiclif’s hostility developed accordingly. “Our peccable brother” 
became Antichrist, and the stern reformer exulted because God 
had cloven Antichrist’s head in two. 

Strange to say, however, the schism weakened Wiclif’s support, 
because England could now do homage to a Pope who was not a 
Frenchman nor held his court in a French city. 

The friars proved the stanchest supporters of the Papal claims, 
and Wiclif’s eyes were opened as they had not been before to their 
wickedness. All the authorities prior to Shirley trace back his 
contest with the friars to the very beginning of his career. Lechler 
postpones its commencement until 1381, and urges in support of 
his position the presence of mendicant advocates with him in 
St. Paul’s in 1878, and the high terms in which he alludes to them 
in his earlier witings. Dr. Lorimer, in a note to Lechler, confirms 
his position by an extract from a contemporary hostile chronicler. 
But Matthew affirms that in his “De Officio Pastorali,” which was 
written not later than 1378, he attacks them without mercy. Of 
two facts, it would seem, there can be no question: first, his earlier 
indorsement of them; and second, his bitter hostility to them in 
his last years. 

1 Lechler, p. 197. 
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The institution of the mendicant orders brought a breath of 
purer life to the Papal Church. As their name implies, they took 
a vow of absolute poverty and begged for a living. They had 
come to England a century before Wiclif’s day, and had devoted 
themselves to preaching and the relief of physical need. Their 
labors and their poverty made them immensely popular. Candi- 
dates flocked to take their vows, until town and country and 
university swarmed with them. With prosperity their character 
declined. They grew proud, grasping, and dissolute. In their 
degenerate state there were some good men amongst them, as 
Wiclif confesses in a work written as late as 1381,! but the 
general corruption of their orders was notorious. Wiclif, Chaucer, 
and Piers the Plowman are at one in their testimony. 

Chaucer says : — 


“A Frer there was a wanton and a merry 
A Limitour ? a full solempne man 
In all the ordres foure is non that can ® 
So moche of daliance and fayre langage. 


Ful swetely herde he confession 
And pleasant was his absolution. 


“Tn stede of weeping and praires 
Men mote give silver to the poure freres 
Of yiddinges* he bare utterly the pris® 
And knew well the taverns in every town. 
He was the beste begger in all his house 
For though a widewe hadde but a shoo 
Yet wold he have a ferthing or he went.” 


The Sompner’s Tale shows, in too coarse a way to be repeated, 
Chaucer’s contempt for the friar. 

Piers the Plowman makes Falseness fiee to the friars, and 
clothes Envy in a friar’s frock. 

Wiclif’s demunciations are endless : — 


“A Lord would more patiently submit to a severe censuring of his 
least offense than friars would hear the soft and mild reproving of their 
greatest sins.” 

“Friars build many great churches and costly waste houses and 
cloisters, as it were castles, though it rain on the altar of the parish 
church.” They “draw to them the confession and burying of rich men, 


1 Matthew, 294. 

2 One having the right to beg in a limited district. 

8 Has power to do. 

4 Story-telling. 5 Prize. 
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but they will not come to the poor man’s dirge.” “These errors will 
never be amended till friars be brought to the freedom of the gospel and 
the clean religion of Jesus Christ.” 


Such denunciations as these could not fail to arouse the deadly 
wrath of these mighty orders. 

The corruption, to Wiclif’s eye, extends farther than to Pope and 
friar. ‘The whole head is sick, the whole heart faint.” There are 
in his opinion many good priests; he does not condemn the calling ; 
his advice to the candidate for holy orders is not, Forsake your 
purpose, but, “ If thou be a priest be a true lanthorn (lantern) to 
the people both in speaking and in doing.” But the prevalent 
wickedness in the sacred calling calls out rebukes like these, in 
which the priests share: “Thou shalt not do so (that is, give 
alms) to strong and mighty beggars well arrayed, be they lay men, 
priests, or friars.” “ Priests waste poor men’s goods on rich furs 
and costly clothes and worldly array and feasts of rich men, in 
gluttony, drunkenness, and lechery.” ‘Lord! what cursed spirit 
of leasing stirreth priests to close themselves within stone walls 
for all their life since Christ commandeth all his apostles and 
priests to go into all the world and preach?” 

In all this Wiclif was the spokesman of the people. Piers the 
Plowman spoke as plainly on these points, but Wiclif went farther ; 
he attacked corrupt doctrine as well as practice, his vision grew 
clearer, and his heart truer. His growth was wonderful, and his 
humility also. “At last the Lord,” he confesses, “ by the power 
of his grace opened my mind to understand the Scriptures.” “I 
acknowledge that ofttimes for the sake of vain glory I departed 
from the teaching of Scripture both in what I maintained and what 
I opposed.” The celibacy of the clergy, pilgrimages, priestly abso- 
lution, indulgence, image worship, Mariolatry, are all discarded. 
The necessity of pope, prelate, or priest to the existence of a true 
church is relinquished. A weightier blow was yet to be struck. 
In 1378 he had no misgivings as tothe Mass; in 1381 he makes 
transubstantiation the point of attack. Of that dogma he affirms, 
“Of all heresies that have ever sprung up in the church I think 
none was ever more cunningly brought in by hypocrites, or cheats 
the people in more ways than this.” This attack struck the Papacy 
in its tenderest point. Transubstantiation was the very citadel of 
its strength. If the word of the priest could change bread into 
the body of Christ, he deserved all the homage he demanded ; if 
faith in that power were destroyed he became as other men. The 
church was favored in the contest by the comparatively abstruse 
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nature of the subject. Common men could understand the corrup- 
tions of the clergy; they could hardly follow the metaphysical 
arguments upon the words “ This is my body.” The word heretic 
was freely applied to Wiclif, and the English nation trembled 
at the sound. There had been abundance of manly war upon 
churchly corruption in English history, but hardly a whisper of 
heresy. 

A great event in English history favored Wiclif’s foes. The 
English people, maddened by oppression, rose in 1381 under Wat 
Tyler, burned castles, broke open jails, destroyed records, and 
swept all before them into the very streets of London. Wiclif 
was not to blame for this. He spoke of Archbishop Sudbury, 
whom they put to death, as “cruelly slain,” and of the conflict as 
*Jamentable,” and he had always enjoined fidelity upon servants. 
But his well-known sympathy with the common people made it 
easy for his enemies to charge him with responsibility for the 
rebellion. Besides, the murder of Sudbury brought Courtenay to 
the archbishopric, who used his new powers with his accustomed 
energy against the great reformer and his party. We have not 
space to trace the course of events minutely, to tell how council 
followed convocation, how the authority of Parliament was forged 
and the king’s patent used, how John of Gaunt stood one side and 
bade his old friend submit, how every fellow-worker of prominence 
was perverted or silenced, and how his beloved University, that had 
so long stood by her son, was at last cowed, and how the noble 
old man — old in toils and conflicts, not in years, though he terms 
himself, in view of his growing physical weakness, “in jfinem 
vite,” — is, while in the very act of lecturing to his students, 
silenced. With the simple grand reply, “ Nevertheless, I think the 
truth will conquer,” he descends from his professor’s chair, and 
bids good-by to his University, and that seat of learning having 
lost its traditional spirit enters on “ the most barren century of its 
annals,” and the reformer retires to the little parish of Lutterworth. 
He was silenced at Oxford only to speak, and write, and work the 
more vehemently at Lutterworth. Little Lutterworth became, if I 
may so say, the capital of God’s kingdom on earth, for John Wic- 
lif was there. Now that he stood alone for the truth his moral 
grandeur shone out as it could not while he was backed by court 
and nation. He now took a solitary position, to which the world 
should only advance after a hundred and fifty years of tutelage. 

We have viewed him as teacher, patriot, and reformer. His 

noblest work now comes before us, that of builder. 
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Like Nehemiah’s workmen, throughout his last years he carries 
the sword in one hand and the trowel in the other. 

His invective is fierce, but his heart is gentle, “ always sparing 
their persons,” is the qualification of his severest condemnations. 
“QO that God would give me,” he prays, “a teachable heart, un- 
failing steadfastness, and love for Christ, his church, and the 
devil’s members who are butchering the church of Christ, that in 
pure love I might lay hold of them. How glorious a cause for 
which to end my present misery, for this was the very cause of 
Christ’s martyrdom.” One of his books ends thus: ‘“ May God 
grant us his priests (clericis) the weapons of the apostles, and the 
patience of the martyrs, that we may be able with good (that is, 
evil with good) to overcome the enemies of the cross of Christ. 
Amen.” The breadth and grandeur of his aim as a builder is 
expressed in his own words, “to destroy errors and to restore 
the condition of the church to Christ’s simple manner after his 
law.” 

The last three words suggest the means by which he built. 
His means were Christ’s law, —the preaching of that law, and 
the circulation of it in the tongue of the people. 

The translation of the Bible was the most important of these 
two methods of restoring the church to “ Christ’s simple manner.” 
The preacher needed it for the source and rule of his preaching, 
and the body of believers needed it as a criterion by which to-test 
preaching. The last and bitterest persecutor of the early church 
(Diocletian) showed his insight when he struck at the Book and 
aimed to extirpate it. Could his plan have been carried out, says 
Neander, it would have cut off “the very source” of “true Chris- 
tianity and the very life of the church.” This source Wiclif pro- 
posed to open to all his countrymen. Foxe passes over this work 
of Wiclif’s in silence, but it was his chief contribution to his 
fellow men. : 

A moment’s thought will show the greatness of the undertaking. 
To revise the translation of a single book of the Bible is a work 
of much time. The revision of our King James’s Bible has taxed 
the time and resources of the best Biblical scholars of two nations 
some thirteen years. John Wiclif made, not a revision, but a new 
translation, not of one book, but of the whole Bible. He had 
worthy coadjutors, but his was the superintending mind. The 
very language into which he rendered it was in its infancy. 


His Bible itself gave shape and character to the language above 
VOL. I1.—No. 14. 11 
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any other agency.! His resources seem of the scantiest, com- 
pared with the affluence of our day. He had no manuscript of 
the Greek or Hebrew Scriptures. Had he possessed them he could 
not have read the latter, at least. His work was the translation of 
a translation, its basis being the Latin Vulgate of Jerome; but 
there is this to be borne in mind, that Jerome had access to manu- 
scripts not accessible even to the revisers of King James’s day, and 
John Wiclif brought to his chosen task a critical as well as devout 
spirit. In one of his works, for example, he distinguishes between 
apo and ex in 2 Cor. iii. 5, and adds the remark that the Apostle 
shows remarkable care in the use of prepositions and adverbs." 
The greatest hindrance to his work was the hostility of the church. 
The Synod of Toulouse, in 1229, had prohibited the translation 
of the Scriptures into the spoken tongue, or their possession by 
laymen, and the church of Wiclif’s day was faithful to her tradi- 
tions. 

In such a state of the language, with such slender resources, 
and in the face of such hostility, John Wiclif and his assistants 
gave to our Anglo-Saxon race its Bible. Dates and names were 
studiously withheld to escape ecclesiastical detection and penalties, 
but he is thought to have worked upon it for some twenty years, 
and to have finished his first translation in 1380 or 1381,° I give 
one or two specimens of its style: “ Blessid be the por in spirit 
for the kingdom in heuenes is heren. Blessid be mylde men 
for thei shallen welde the earthe. Blessid be thei that ben of 
clene herte for thei shallen see God. Be not your herte disturbled 
nether drede it, ye believe in to God believe ye in tome. In the 
house of my fader ben many dwellinges, if any thing lesse, I 
hadde seid to you, for I go to make redy to you a place.” Wiclif’s 
wish to conciliate the church led him to adhere too closely to the 
Latin, but the quotations that have been given show that we have 
in it our English tongue, capable indeed of growth and polish, 
but possessing those terse and homely qualities which are its glory 
to-day. Wiclif’s translation has been the basis of all that have 
followed, including the present revision, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be thus honored so long as our language shall live. 
Wiclif’s Bible was a gift to all generations of English-speaking 
peoples. 


1 Marsh’s Lectures, pp. 627-629 ; Burrows, p.6; Greer’s Short History, p. 
256. 
2 Lechler, p. 281. 

8 A revision was immediately undertaken, and finished about 1387. 
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When the great work was done, every possible means was taken 
to spread it. Great pains was taken to multiply copies. It seems 
an anachronism to speak of the publication of a book before the 
invention of the printing-press, but there was a recognized method 
of publishing in the days of manuscripts. A person would read 
the book very slowly from a platform or pulpit to a company of 
transcribers. As he read they would write down his words. In 
this way hundreds of copies might be made from a single reading. 
This was a slow process compared with the steam printing-press, 
but labor was cheap. Multitudes of copies were also made of 
portions of the new translation. The whole Bible cost the equiv- 
alent of two hundred dollars now,! but even the poor man might 
buy a copy of the Beatitudes, or the Fourteenth Chapter of John. 
Tables were likewise drawn up, telling what portions were read in 
church throughout the year, so that, as far as was permitted, it 
might supplant the dead Vulgate. It was so eagerly welcomed 
that the churchly party lamented that Wiclif had “ laid it (that is, 
the Bible) more open to the laity and women who could read than 
it used to be to the most learned of the clergy.” ‘The gospel 
pearl is cast abroad and trodden under foot of swine.” It found 
its way not only to the poor man’s hut, by means of its leaflets, 
but also to halls and castles, as appears from the costly character 
of some of the copies. It probably proved the word of life to 
good Queen Anne herself, who died in 1385. So many copies 
were made, and so carefully was it treasured, that a hundred and 
fifty copies of the whole, or a part, survived a century’s war of 
extermination, and have come down to our day. 

Along with the Bible in the mother tongue Wiclif sent forth 
the preacher of it. He did not condemn the parish priest. He 
was himself one all his days, and he eulogizes such as were faith- 
ful, but the clergy of his day, as a rule, neglected preaching, or if 
they preached uttered anything but “God’s law.” Friar Cuth- 
bert’s sermon, in Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” does more than 
justice to the popular preaching of Wiclif’s day. He was himself a 
burning and a shining light in the pulpits that welcomed him. Dr. 
Lorimer traces a great reform in the social life of London to his 
preaching in city pulpits, and he aimed to fill England with faith- 
ful preachers of the word. He appears to have begun to train 
such preachers at Oxford, and to have continued the work at 
Lutterworth. “The highest service to which man can attain on 
earth,” he said, “ is to preach the law of God.” 2 


1 Burrows, p. 21. 2 Buddensieg, p. 101. 
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Multitudes of pious young men caught his enthusiasm for 
preaching, and went forth from under his teaching. At first 
they were all ordained priests; but, by and by, others than 
priests were sent out, and, instead of terming them poor priests, 
he calls them evangelical or apostolic men. Professor Burrows 
doubts whether he sent out any unordained men, but the ex- 
cellent professor sees in Wiclif a pretty thorough Anglican 
Churchman.! It seems to me that Lechler enforces his conclu- 
sions by his quotations, though I doubt not that to the last Wiclif’s 
preachers were sent forth with appropriate ceremonies of con. 
secration. In outward appearance these men resembled the friars. 
They were barefoot, carried a staff, and wore a long, coarse, red 
gown of woolen. Thus they went, without pause, through town 
and village and country, speaking in church, or chapel, or church- 
yard, or street, or market-place, wherever they could find admis- 
sion and a hearer. Unlike the friars, their theme was the pure 
word of God, which they carried with them. Archbishop Courte- 
nays mandate of 1382 shows what a power they had then be- 
come. He thus writes: “Divers evil persons, under dissimula- 
tion of great holiness, go about from county to county, and from 
town to town, without license of our holy father the Pope, or of 
the ordinary of the place, or other sufficient authority, preaching 
daily not only in churches and churchyards, but also in markets, 
fairs, and other public places.” 

Wiclif often speaks of them as unlearned, and they certainly 
usually lacked a university training, but they were not illiterate, 
for Wiclif’s “Six Yokes,” which was written, as its opening sen- 
tence says, “to furnish material for preaching to simple priests who 
are kindled with zeal for souls,” is in Latin. The Book and its 
preacher were Wiclif’s two weapons as a builder. Of their power 
the Catholic Lingard testifies: he “multiplied [his translation] 
with the aid of -transcribers, and by his poor priests recommended 
it to the perusal of their hearers.” “In their hands it became an 
engine of wonderful power.” He thus anticipated Wesley and 
his itinerants, and imitated Him who sent forth the twelve and the 
seventy, and Himself went throughout every city and village 
preaching and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. 

Wiclif’s last years were his busiest and most fruitful. His 
Bible and his “evangelical men” were his constant care, and 
now that his voice was silenced in university halls, his pen grew 
more prolific than ever, until the number of his works “ baffles 


calculation.” 
1 See his letter in the Guardian for November 5, 1884. 
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In addition to all this he appears in yet another character. We 
have seen him as teacher, patriot, reformer, and builder. He now 
takes upon him the humble duties of a pastor. He was not, in- 
deed, a stranger to these duties, but they now form a prominent 
part of his daily life. His growing bodily feebleness obliged him 
to employ a curate, but every morning, it is said, he might have 
been seen in the garb of his “ poor preachers,” making his rounds 
amongst the sick, and the poor, and the afflicted. 

How holy is the picture that the mind calls up of that venerable 
form, with long locks and beard silvered with age and conflicts 
and austerities, but with an eye that has lost none of its ancient 
fire, as in his lowly garb he treads his daily path of service. I 
know no more interesting scene in his life, unless it be when, 
in the humble village church of this same Lutterworth, he who 
lately held thousands by his eloquence in the churches of the me- 
tropolis now dispenses the same bread of life with equal faithfulness 
to his rural audience. He demonstrated in his own life his favor- 
ite principle, that the priesthood was not a dominion, but a min- 
istry. All that we know of him corresponds to the testimony of 
Thorpe, one of his pupils, “ the most virtuous and most godly man 
whom I ever heard of, or whom I ever in my life became acquainted 
with.” As students have become familiar with his life they have 
instinctively seen in him the original of Chaucer’s well-known pic- 
ture of the parish priest : — 

“There was a poure persone! of a toun ; 
But rich he was of holy thoght and werk ; 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 


That Cristes gospel treweley wolde preche. 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 


Wide was his parish and houses far asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 
In sicknesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest* in his parish moch ® and lite ¢ 
Upon his feet and in his hand a staff. 


Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.” 

He lived in constant expectation of martyrdom, but, like Luther, 
he was permitted to die in his bed. He had a stroke of paralysis 
in 1382, a second stroke December 28, 1384, and three days later 
entered where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest. 


1 Parson. 2 Farthest. 8 Much = great. * Little. 
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He had filled England with his doctrine until every other man 
in the kingdom seemed to be his follower, and his influence was 
destined to “ work underground” (Burrows) until it should burst 
out in the Reformation of a century and a half later. By means 
of good Queen Anne, of Bohemia, and courtiers and students from 
her native land, his good seed was carried largely to that country, 
and sown broadcast. When Hus pleaded before the Council of 
Constance, it seemed to an Englishman who was present as though 
“the very Wiclif stood before him,” so thoroughly was Hus im- 
bued with John Wiclif’s spirit. 

No direct connection between Wiclif and Luther has been yet 
made clear, but when Luther became acquainted with the Hussites 
he said “ We have all been Hussites without knowing it.” Pro- 
fessor Burrows traces the Constitution of the Church of England? 
to Wiclif, and Dr. Vaughan claims the same lineage for the Pil- 
grim doctrine. When Rome dug up his bones in 1428, and burned 
them, the act showed her appreciation of the weight of the blows 
he had dealt her, and illustrated the impotence of her wrath. She 
could reduce his bones to ashes, but she could not arrest the benef- 
icent progress of his spirit in human history. 

J. L. Ewell. 

Mrpury, Mass. 


1 Dr. Hark freely admits Wiclif’s great influence on Hus, although he takes 
exceptions to some of Loserth’s positions. — Andover Review, September, 1884. 
2 We will leave Professor Burrows and Bishop Wordsworth to determine the 
precise debt of the Church of England to Wiclif. 
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THE LONDON MISSION. 


No more striking proof can be given of the change which has come 
over the Church of England than the London Mission. The phrase, for 
some of our readers, may need explanation. It is no mission at all in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, for it is neither a permanent station nor 
an organization of missionaries, but a ten days’ campaign of volunteer 
clergymen and laymen for the purpose of quickening the religious life of 
a selected circle of parishes, and of bringing under the power of the 
gospel those who have not been reached by the ordinary agencies of the 
church. 

The first suggestion of such a movement came from a member of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist (commonly called the Cowley Fathers), 
who was instigated by the well-known preacher of St. Albans, the Rev. 
A. R. Mackonochie. The latter thought merely of a parochial mission, 
but Father O’Neill, who was solicited to conduct it, replied: “If you 
will make it a London Mission I will do all I can for you.” + This was in 
1869. The Mission lasted twelve days, and was participated in by about 
one hundred and twenty churches, acting in several groups. A second 
Mission was held in 1874. About one hundred and seventy churches be- 
longing to the Diocese of London united in it, together with ninety-two 
from Rochester and Winchester. The third Mission was organized by the 
Bishop of London, with the efficient aid of the Bishop of Bedford. ~ It is 
limited to the Diocese of London, which, without extending south of the 
Thames, or beyond the County of Middlesex, covers a territory occupied 
by a population estimated at 3,024,000. The Mission is divided into 
two parts: one, held last November, for East London (including the 
city proper, and districts lying east and north), the other for the western 
regions, or about two thirds territorially of the metropolis. This part of 
the work is assigned for the present month (February). Over two hun- 
dred churches joined in the Eastern Mission, and as many more are 
pledged to the Western. ‘ : 

The general plan is this: Each head of a parish, rector or vicar, is 
invited to join in the work. If he declines, his territory is not invaded. 
lf he is willing to share in it, or desires its prosecution, he selects a 
“ Missioner ” (a word recovered from Dryden)? to conduct it. Sometimes 
one or two “ Assistant Missioners” are added. Under this leadership 

1 The Guardian, November 26, p. 1802. We are indebted to this paper, 
with the Times, and The Christian World, for most of the information used in 
this editorial. 

2 “Like mighty Missioner you come 
Ad Partes Infidelium.” 


* And these the Missioners our zeal has made.” 
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public services are arranged for in the parish church, or, where smaller 
parishes combine, at some convenient centre, as St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
St. Lawrence Jewry. Besides the Missioner and other clerical assistants 
bands of lay helpers are provided, which are organized and drilled in 
advance. The scheme embraces, in addition to church services for 
different classes, visiting from house to house, ministrations to the sick, 
processions, preaching and singing on the streets, addresses in work- 
shops, public-houses, halls, tenements, mission-rooms, “ thieves-kitchens,” 
or wherever men can be reached. The success depends largely on the 
preparation. The influence on the recent Mission of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, and of the Salvation Army, as well as of the Ritualist move- 
ment, is very noticeable. Nothing was despised, or counted common and 
unholy, which could aid in winning attention, or conveying a religious 
or ethical truth. The processional part of the plan appears to have been 
thoroughly guarded against anything like irreverence. 

How large a force was employed does not definitely appear in any 
account we have seen. There seem, however, to have been at least one 
hundred and fifty “ Missioners.” With them, we presume, the parochial 
clergy generally codperated. Various religious and benevolent organ- 
izations were drawn upon, such as the Church of England Temperance, 
the Lay Helpers’, the Church Penitentiary Associations, and the Sister- 
hoods. The Church of England Working Men’s Society contributed about 
four hundred and fifty “workers.” The general direction of the Mission 
was in the hands of the Bishop of Bedford, of whom an Americanclergy- 
man remarks: “I have’ attended a good many of these Mission services, 
but of all the preachers I have heard the root of the Bishop of Bedford’s 
tongue seems to be most closely connected with his heart.” Among those 
who enlisted in the service were the Dean of Salisbury, Canon Knox- 
Little, the Rev. the Earl of Musgrave, Dr. Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, Canon Hoare, Canon Furse, the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, Earl 
Nelson, Lord William Compton, Mr. J. G. Talbot, M. P., Colonel Stuart 
Wortley, Captain Seton Churchill, Lieutenant-colonel Everett. 

The Christian Evidence Society provided “a series of lectures at 
different centres, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel con- 
tributed no fewer than nine millions of tracts, leaflets, hymns, etc., for 
free distribution.” 

The Mission, apart from Various preparatory services, was begun on 
Saturday afternoon, September 15, by an address to the Missioners from 
the Bishop of Bedford. The service was held in the choir of St. Paul’s. 
“ After the Bishop’s address the Missioners at once repaired to their sta- 
tions, where many of them assembled their fellow-workers and spoke to 
them of the labors of the coming week.” The Bishop’s charge and some 
of the Missioners’ addresses have been published. All are characterized 
by great directness of aim, practicality, and by a warm evangelical 
spirit. 

The subsequent proceedings can best be represented by selecting two or 
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three churches whose services are more fully reported. We quote from 
the “ Guardian : — 


“ St. Augustine’s, Settles Street, Commercial Road. — At half-past seven on 
Saturday night a long procession was formed, at the head of which was the 
vicar (the Rev. H. Wilson), vested in his surplice and biretta, and carrying a 
cross. After him came the choir, in surplices and skull-caps, and then the 
Church of England’s Working Men’s Society’s Mission Band, some sixty strong, 
both sections carrying lanterns and red flags inscribed ‘Come to the Mission.’ 
Having marched in silence to the nearest boundary of the parish, they were 
met by the chief Missioner, . . . whom Mr. Wilson formally received. The 
procession then began to sing the Litany of Penitence, and so went through 
almost all the streets of the parish. . . . When the procession returned to the 
church the Church of England Working Men’s Society Band held short ser- 
vices out of doors. ... As soon as they [the Missioners] had entered the 
church the vicar solemnly put them in charge of the parish, and Mr. Burridge 
having accepted the trust proceeded to deliver an address to the church work- 
ers... . The arrangements for the mission struck one as extremely sensible 
and business-like. The daily services are celebrations at 5, 6, 7, and 8 [A. M.], 
the last with an address ; at 10.30, Matins; 11, Instruction in the Christian 
Life ; at noon, Service of Intercession ; at 3 Pp. M., Service for Women ; 4.30, 
Even-song ; 5, Services for Children ; 6.30, Address . . . ; 7.30, Open-air Pro- 
cession and Services ; 8.30, Mission Service ; 9.30, After Service.” 

“St. Michael, Bromley.— The services have been almost perpetual from 
early celebrations of Holy Communion at six and seven to the after-meetings, 
not closing till long past ten. Out-door processions and addresses at street 
corners, as also diligent house-to-house visitations, have succeeded in filling the 
church. . . . A Mission Band, headed by the two church-wardens, has peram- 
bulated the parish, singing, . . . while laymen have given addresses.” 

“ St. James’s, Ratcliffe, E.— Working lads crept in before dawn to the earli- 
est celebration at the little Mission chapel under the railway arch, and passed 
on to their work by six o’clock. In the same place, after the toil of the day 
was over, the worn, weary, and often ragged men and women, who were only 
learning to pray, gathered for the service at nine. Special addresses were 
given respectively to men, women, and children throughout the week, and the 
evening services in the church were always followed by after-meetings, for 
which many young men and lads remained. A procession of clergy, choristers, 
and Church workers started each evening from the Mission chapel and marched 
through the street, singing hymns, and followed by a silent and reverent 
crowd. Atintervals on the way to church a halt was made and the message of 
salvation proclaimed — sometimes from the very steps of a public house — 
followed by a loving invitation to the house of God. In this way the whole 
parish has been perambulated, and Christ preached in the worst and lowest 
places. No rudeness or scoffing remarks have once been offered to persons 
taking part in the procession ; on the contrary, these last have felt themselves 
to be under the special protection of the poor, and the police have given volun- 
tary aid to prevent any disturbance from drays or wagons passing to the docks. 
In the common lodging-houses, renowned for fights, the clergy have boen quite 
surprised at the hearty welcome offered them, and addresses have been given 
in the evening in sleeping-rooms, where are to be met miserable beings whose 
wretchedness prevents their ever being seen by daylight in the streets.’ 

“St. John’s, Upper Holloway.— An average attendance of eight hundred 
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adults daily, and more than three thousand on the Sundays. On 23d a band 
of men workers sallied forth and visited the taverns. . . . There was a percep- 
tible hush over the whole district. . . . People asked, ‘ What’s up? It seems 
like Sunday.’ ” 


The preaching appears to have varied somewhat in subject and method, 
in accordance with the theological or ecclesiastical proclivities of the rec- 
tors, and yet there was a greater degree of unity than might have been an- 
ticipated. A common aim reacted upon the choice of means. The ani- 
mating motive was expressed in the Bishop of Bedford’s charge: “Trust 
thoroughly in God’s love, believe that He cares for and pities the people, 
and that He means to bless them through you.” Father Benson, the su- 
perior of the Cowley Brotherhood, preached on “ Our Relations to each 
Person of the Blessed Trinity,” and pleaded for “ sanctity through incor- 
poration with Christ,” and “feeding on Christ in the Holy Sacrament.” 
He had “crowded congregations, almost entirely of men.” The Rev. 
Mr. Aitken’s subjects were : — 


THE FIRST WEEK. THE SECOND WEEK. 
Monday. — Is Life worth living ? Monday. — Two Masters. 
Tuesday. — A Life that is not worth living. Tuesday. — Moral Cowardice. 
Wednesday. — A Life that is worth living. Wednesday. — Moral Courage. 
Thursday. — What makes Life worth living ? Thursday. — Nemesis. 

Friday. — How to lead a Life worth living. Friday. — A Look to the End. 


One effective method of bringing men to decision was the presentation 
of “ Resolution Cards,” with the cautionary instruction: “ The resolution 
which you make should be definite in its character, possible for you, and 
such as you can begin to carry out at once.” Then follow suggestions 
as to subjects — Bible-reading, prayer, total abstinence, restitution, etc., 
with invitation to consult some clergyman. Emphasis was laid on res- 
olutions which are specific as well as practicable; not, “I promise to 
lead a holy life,” but, “I promise to read so many verses of the Bible 
every day,” “to pray every night and morning,” etc. With this was 
connected effort to persuade men “to take some practical steps,” to join 
a temperance organization, or a social purity society, or to attend some 
church. 

The success of the Mission — for it must be recognized as attended 
with marked success — is, doubtless, due in large measure to the good- 
will secured for it in advance by long-continued, undemonstrative, pre- 
paratory labors. The outward demonstrations, the processions, the red 
lanterns, torches, gas-jets, and banners would have had little effect but 
for unostentatious men and women who had already won general confi- 
dence and esteem by unselfish devotion to the welfare of the poor and 
outcast. 

One gratifying but not surprising result of the Mission is the demon- 
stration that the irreverence too often exhibited by the army of Mr. Booth 
is wholly unnecessary. The lowest and coarsest natures were reached by 
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the Mission. The processions were nowhere interfered with, but, accord- 
ing to the uniform testimony, were treated with respect. 

The permanent gain from such a movement depends largely upon the 
way in which it is followed up. There are gratifying indications that in 
the present instance this is to a fair degree appreciated. It was specially 
enjoined by the wise bishop at the head of the Mission, “ Never forget 
that a Mission is a beginning, not an end.” It is gratifying to be assured 
that “many of the agencies started during the Mission are to become 
permanent institutions.” 

- The churches generally in this country have for long accepted the prin- 
ciple of special seasons and methods for special religious effort. The 
conditions of life are so far different among us from those in London 
that methods must needs vary widely. But we cannot have too much of 
the spirit which has prompted and sustained the London Mission, — its 
love for Christ and for men; its courage ; its willingness to use all admis- 
sible means for rescue and recovery ; its regard for individual liberty, 
and its organized aggressiveness. Not the least important, we suspect, of 
the lessons it can teach are the advantages of making the local or parish 
church the centre of all the religious work of a district, and of codpera- 
tion between clergymen and laymen. 

The distinctive type of effort revealed in the London Mission is its 
combination of ordinary evangelistic agencies with an effective church 
system. Objective religion, it has been well said, without subjective and 
personal religion, generates formalism ; subjective without objective even- 
tuates in self-sufficient Pharisaism. 


THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD’S MISSION TO EAST LONDON AND 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S. 


By a wholly undesigned coincidence, we presume, the East London 
Mission had scarcely closed when Mr. Matthew Arnold appeared upon 
the scene. 

The vicar of St. Jude’s Church, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, has 
secured for some time past an annual exhibition of pictures for the benefit 
of his parish. Some of his admirers commemorated his praiseworthy 
efforts by placing on the front of his church a mosaic, by Salviati, from 
Mr. Watts’s picture, “Time, Death, and Judgment.” Mr. Arnold was 
called in to grace the event by delivering an address. The vicar had de- 
clined to join in the Bishop’s Mission, and Mr. Arnold was free, therefore, 
to comment and discourse in his peculiar vein. He drew a vivid contrast 
between the West End (including the city) and the East End. In the 
one dwell the “possessing class, spending and enjoying,” and “the trad- 
ing. class, desiring nothing better than to possess and enjoy too.” In 
the other exist “the sacrificed classes.” The poets and the saints are 
the friends of the poor. Some of these saints, though belonging to the 
spending classes, have devoted themselves to helping those less fortunate 
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than themselves. Such men are the saviors of society. Naturally when 
they undertake to benefit neighborhoods like those about Whitechapel 
they think first of religion, and of religion as popularly understood. 
“We have just had here,” said Mr. Arnold, “a great attempt to move 
this neighborhood by means of an agency of this kind, —a mission to the 
East End. Religion, when used in this way, is naturally presented 
under the preternatural and miraculous aspect which popular Christianity 
assumes.” Mr. Arnold is a master of words, and uses the term preter- 
natural at once to cover and to condemn all the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. “People are told,” he continued, “to give a hearty assent to 
Christianity in this preternatural and miraculous aspect. They are told 
also—and this we must never forget—to be sober, patient, charitable, 
kind ; and then they are told that after this life they will wake up in a 
world as little like Whitechapel as possible. An aspect of the Christian 
gospel which in the past has been a stay to millions, and which is still a 
stay to many, shall never be spoken of by me with hostility; but I have 
long been convinced that for very many, and above all for very many of 
those whom you have to reach here, Christianity thus presented appeared 
something neither solid nor verifiable.” What aspect of Christianity Mr. 
Arnold deems entitled to these epithets “solid” and “ verifiable,” he 
proceeded to suggest, taking the mosaic as his text and under its limita- 
tions. Those familiar with his writings will readily complete the presen- 
tation. Mr. Watts’s picture shows “a strong young man, full of hope, 
energy, daring, adventure, moving on to take possession of Life; and be- 
side him there is that beautiful figure of Death, representing the break- 
ings off, the cuttings short, the baffling disappointments, the heart-piercing 
separations from which the fullest life and the most fiery energy cannot 
exempt us.” These two figures belong to art; but art by itself, Mr. 
Arnold recognizes, is “apt to become ineffectual and superficial.” It 
must be touched by religion. This higher element is given in the third 
figure, which holds the scales and a fiery sword, and in the explanatory 
words, painted on a scroll, “The Eternal is a God of Judgment; blessed 
are they that wait for Him.” Here, in this figure of Judgment, Mr. 
Arnold finds a trustworthy evangel for the poor. The “sacrificed classes,” 
as they behold the prosperity of the “ great possessing and trading classes,” 
are to see, with the eyes of the poets and saints, an ideal Righteousness, 
acoming Retribution. This idolatrous world is judged. It is going to 
pieces, as other selfish systems before it have perished. The miserable 
lodgers in the rookeries of East London, the homeless and houseless Arabs 
of the street, the myriads of wretched beings crowded into that “ great 
receptacle and limbo” of fallen, and plundered, and half-dead travelers, 
in the midst of which stands St. Jude with its street mosaic, are to look 
upon this picture and be edified and consoled! At this point it seems to 
have occurred to Mr. Arnold that such a consolation is liable to perver- 
sion. If the poor man’s comfort is to arise from the rich man’s down- 
fall may he not have a part to perform in bringing about this catastrophe ? 
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Cannot such a millennium be hastened? If the sacrificed classes should 
so interpret the picture, Mr. Arnold hastens to suggest, they too will be- 
come idolaters. They must eschew selfishness and wait. Just why they 
must be thus patient was at least not made clear. The lucidity and 
sweet reasonableness of the situation, however consolatory it may be, are 
not evident. Envy and hatred, it is true, are verifiable evils. Unselfish- 
ness is a solid good. But Mr. Arnold stirred a question of justice, of 
social rights and wrongs. The question of waiting, from this point of 
view, would seem to resolve itself into one of prudence and power. And 
this all the more because Mr. Arnold’s representation arrayed classes 
against one another in something like a communistic fashion. 

Mr. Arnold, with wonted grace of diction, proceeded to touch upon 
the “infinite charm” which belongs to the Biblical anticipations of the 
triumph of righteousness, and to such expressions as “ The consolation of 
Israel,” “The restoration of all things,” “A new heaven and a new 
earth,” “The kingdom of God.” But just how this charm was to be 
brought into the lives of the needy and wretched about him was left wholly 
unexplained. If the faith to which he appealed — faith in the prevalence 
of right, assurance that justice will win in the end — is to be for the op- 
pressed classes something antagonistic to the spirit and hope of revenge, if 
it is to be a verifiable moral good and realized ty self-conquest, by patience, 
by personal renovation, by unselfishness, — and so Mr. Arnold conceives 
it, — it must be the fruit of a quickened personal conscience. A trust in 
Justice is sweet to the just. But when Mr. Arnold’s mission has awak- 
ened this spirit, can he satisfy it with the thought of Judgment? He 
quotes the words of our Lord: “The Prince of this world is judged.” 
The mosaic is to teach this lesson, — the lesson by which the poor are to 
be consoled. But Jesus, in the connection of these words, speaks of sin 
and righteousness before He speaks of judgment. If the poor man is 
not to envy the rich man, nor himself seek selfishly to possess and enjoy, 
but is to absorb himself in the good of an ideal Righteousness which in 
the end will prevail in judgment, how shall he escape conviction of his 
own sin and unrighteousness, and be delivered from the dread that not 
only Time and Death but Judgment also, with her weighing scales and 
sword of flame, may be against him too? 

And then how are the depressed classes to be lifted to this plane 
of moral estimate and endeavor? What motive can quicken and sustain 
them there? Mr. Arnold confesses that the Christianity which he 
eulogizes as alone solid and verifiable “cannot be seized until the do- 
mestie affections and the social impulses have been cultivated and veri- 
fied, until the sense of duty has been quickened, until the pleasures of 
art have been laid open.” It is the old problem, — “ How can a man be 
born again?” Jesus did not neglect the experiences that can be en- 
gendered and verified on the plane of conscience, of natural law, of 
society, but he trusted to powers from a higher sphere. “For God so 
loved the world that He gave his only begotten Son; that whosoever 
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believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.” 

The public journals attribute to Mr. Arnold this characteristic reply, 
when asked what his object is in coming a second time to America: “To 
confirm the churches.” The Bishop of Bedford’s Mission has resulted 
in experiences which those who pass through them find unquestionably 
valid and abundantly consolatory. Pleasant as it will be to greet Mr. 
Arnold, we could wish that before he carries out his apostolic mission to 
these parts beyond the seas he would tarry long enough in East London to 
observe and report the “solid and verifiable ” results there of his “ gospel 
for the poor.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 


In the January number of “ The Century ” Dr. Gladden gives, in quite 
full detail, the working of a scheme for popular entertainment, under 
Christian auspices, carried on with great success for three years in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The main features in the scheme are an attractive and com- 
modious building (the People’s Tabernacle, seating about four thousand), 
cheap admission (fifty cents) for a course of ten entertainments, and a 
“fourfold intellectual treat” at each entertainment, consisting of an 
orchestral concert, a half-hour lecture prelude on some scientific or his- 
torical subject, usually illustrated, a “ singing school,” in whieh a pre- 
centor leads the whole congregation for ten or fifteen minutes in singing 
national hymns, and then the chief attraction of the evening in the 
form of a popular lecture, or dramatic reading, or debate, or concert. It 
will be seen that the aim is quite as much instruction as amusement. 
The plan is carried on under the name of The Cleveland Educational 
Bureau; and another part of the work of the Bureau is the distribu- 
tion of useful literature. After describing this experiment in popular 
entertainment, Dr. Gladden remarks that what has been done in Cleve- 
land can be done in every city and large town in the country. The main 
idea can be realized with the expenditure of very little money wherever 
there are men of good will who will give to the enterprise the necessary 
thought and care. 

We may add that we have watched for two winters the very successful 
working of a course of popular lectures in a town of about five thousand 
people. The pastor of one of the churches in the town secured the 
Town Hall, with five hundred sittings, and with these sittings actually 
sold was able to provide an enjoyable and instructive scries of entertain- 
ments at the almost nominal sum of fifty cents. And the social and 
moral effect upon the community has been most happy. 

But experiments of the kind described by Dr. Gladden, and even of 
the kind just referred to, require numbers. The first condition of popu- 
lar entertainments is that they shall be cheap. And numbers give that 
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enthusiasm and social quickening which are as indispensable as the enter- 
tainment itself. What, then, can be done in the smaller village commu- 
nities and among the scattered rural populations? How may those who 
cannot avail themselves of the advantages which go with numbers be 
interested and stimulated ? . 

An experiment of a sort adapted to the smaller country town, specially 
to those towns where there is nothing of a public nature to attract and 
develop young men, has recently come to our notice, which we will lay 
before our readers with some brief suggestions. Doubtless, similar ex- 
periments are in trial elsewhere, but this one will suffice to answer our 
question. 

In a town of about fifteen hundred people, divided as most New Eng- 
land towns of a like population are divided socially and religiously, with 
more than the average amount of wealth among a few families, and with 
little variety of industry among the people at large, the town, in conse- 
quence, suffering the annual loss of its more enterprising young men and 
women, a young pastor has conceived the idea of reaching out beyond the 
work of his church in the endeavor to quicken and brighten the life of 
the community. He has begun in the following way: Being a skilled 
draftsman — he had studied civil engineering before he entered upon his 
professional studies — he has opened a drawing-school. A simple notice 
of his intention was sufficient to call out a class of sixty or seventy, — 
“made up of carpenters, blacksmiths, stone-masons, farm-hands, school- 
teachers, young men with loafing habits, and young women of taste, but 
without any opportunity to gratify it.” And they have remained. And 
if the room would accommodate more others would come. 

Of course this is not amusement. But what the average country town 
needs is not amusement, but stimulus. Neither is it religion. The 
teacher does not try to play the preacher. But so thoroughly and vitally 
is he a Christian —to the very tips of his fingers —that it must be a 
greater inspiration to see and hear him in the class-room than to see and 
hear some men in the pulpit. 

In connection with this school a reading-room has been established. 
The lower part of a dwelling-house on the street has been leased and 
fitted up for reading and amusement rooms. And while the management 
of the enterprise really rests in a board of responsible managers, yet the 
young people of the town have become fully and enthusiastically identi- 
fied with it. They feel that it is theirs, and so sustain it. 

The success of such an experiment as this in a country town, the quick 
and hearty response which such an endeavor has met with, is very sug- 
gestive. It emphasizes the fact, to which attention has already been 
called, that the great need of the smaller country town is not amusement 
but stimulus. The tendency is toward dullness, inertness. The young 
become prematurely old. The want of social contact depresses, devital- 
izes. But this result is not due entirely to the want of numbers. It is 
due to the want of a sufficient incentive. In the early part of the cen- 
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tury the shire or half-shire towns of New England, some of them very 
small, were intellectual centres. Later the academy came into many of 
the smaller towns to awaken and develop the mental life of the young. 
Later still the lyceum, and now we have the library and reading-room. 
Wherever there is a nucleus for growth, an incentive to development, the 
country town shows vitality. All that is wanted is that some competent 
person shall give of his time to the public benefit, and be able to furnish 
some personal inspiration. 

And it is also to be considered that when the tendencies are towards 
dissipation they cannot be overcome by mere repression. The town re- 
ferred to is a prohibition town. So far so good. But experience was 
showing there, as everywhere, that it is not enough to pull up the weeds. 
Seeds must be planted if the weeds are to be kept out. The saloon may 
be banished from a village, but low company still remains and is always 
accessible. The whole current of thought must be changed ; new tastes, 
new ambitions, new employments must be introduced if village life, which 
has become corrupt, is to be cleansed and renewed. 

But whether the social problem of village life is that of quickening or 
of recovery it is evident that the average home is not sufficient in itself 
for the solution. Nothing is plainer than the “uninterestingness” of 
many of the most thrifty and moral households to the growing boy and 
girl. Few parents have the time for the entertainment of their older 
children, and fewer still have invention or resources. During the long 
winter evenings the mother is usually busy with the never-ended: task of 
mending, and the father soon falis asleep over his newspaper. And even 
in the most satisfying homes there is still a craving among the younger 
members for the life without. Reading cannot altogether take the place 
of society. 

Neither can the ordinary institutions of a village—the church and 
the school — meet these social requirements. The natural associations, 
in either case, are foreign to the idea. The school stands for work, for 
the daily task, and the church stands for worship. Too often when the 
church seeks to make itself felt socially the endeavor conceals some pecu- 
niary end. The result is a supper or a fair for the benefit of the parish 
treasury. And when a given church is disinterested in its social offices 
its range of influence is limited. It can reach no more socially than it 
can religiously. In the larger towns, and at industrial centres, something 
can be accomplished for the social and intellectual stimulus of young 
men through Young Men’s Christian Associations. Though in time these 
too become restricted in their influence, simply because they are institu- 
tions. Whatever is established, and has its recognized clientage, repels 
many of those whom it is most necessary for society to reach. 

We are convinced that the moral solution of the social problem of 
village life lies within the sphere of individual effort. The great factor 
in the problem is personal attraction, guidance, and inspiration. The 
means employed are entirely secondary. Almost anything which will 
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put the right person in contact with the individuals needing intellectual 
quickening or moral help will suffice. We have referred to the experi- 
ment before us because the means employed are so simple. The power 
lies in the enthusiasm, the tact, the consecration of the man who is car- 
rying it on. Still we believe that many pastors in village communities 
might greatly increase their moral influence by the use of personal ac- 
complishments or experiences which would give them access to those out- 
side their professional or even Christian influence. And we believe also 
that this field of personal work is open to any man or woman of resources, 
of tact, of courage, and of Christian enthusiasm. 

We shall be happy to receive any communications from those who are 
at work in any new or successful ways for the development of the 
social and moral life of our smaller country towns. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CONFERENCE. 


Reports of the doings of this Conference have been published from 
time to time in the daily papers. As its sessions, however, have been 
held somewhat irregularly and the accounts received by cable necessarily 
have been brief and disconnected, it may be a service to some of the 
readers of this “Review” if we gather up these reports, and, with the 
aid of other sources of information, give a rapid sketch and more de- 
tailed summary of the proceedings. 

The Conference was convened, it will be remembered, by the German 
government in concert with the government of France. Fourteen Pow- 
ers unite in it, namely, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Turkey, Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, England, and the United States. Each is represented by one 
or more plenipotentiaries. This country has two such delegates, Ger- 
many four. Besides these ministers or ambassadors who constitute the 
Conference, a large number of eminent specialists are in attendance, and 
are called Délégués Adjoints, or Associates. England, which has but 
one delegate, sends five associates. The ambassador from France has 
three assistants. Mr. H. M. Stanley is present as an associate of the 
American delegation. The opinions of these technical advisers do not 
commit their governments, and usually they meet by themselves. 

The invitation to the Conference specified three questions for whose 
solution it was summoned, namely: (1) Freedom of trade in the basin 
and mouths of the Congo; (2) the application to the Congo and Niger of 
the principles adopted by the Congress of Vienna to secure freedom of 
commerce on international rivers; (3) a definition of the formalities 
which must be observed in order to give validity to future annexations of 
territory in Africa. These questions have been considered in the order 
stated ; the last not having been acted upon at the time we write. 


Early in the discussion of the first topic Mr. Stanley made a cogent 
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address before a large committee of the Conference in favor of accepting 
as a basis of agreement the commercial instead of the geographical basin 
of the Congo. France and Portugal opposed this proposal, but it was 
finally carried, although not to the full extent of Mr. Stanley’s concep- 
tion. As defined by the Conference, the area of the Congo basin includes 
about 1,400,000 square miles. With some reservations, which it is be- 
lieved will prove to be merely formal, an Atlantic littoral is secured 
reaching from Sette Camma on the north (near the boundary of the 
French territory at the Gaboon) to Ambriz on the south, a distance of 168 
miles, ‘The importance of such a coast line wiil be seen at once when it 
is remembered that the Congo from Vivi to Stanley Pool is not naviga- 
ble, and that consequently other outlets than the river must be found for 
the immense trade which it is expected will be opened with the interior. 
The commercial basin extends inward to the head-waters of the Congo, 
2,690 miles, and includes the eastern feeders of Lake Tanganyika, and 
also (subject to existing rights of sovereignty) channels of communica- 
tion which reach to the Indian Ocean. The commercial basin thus 
extends across the continent. The Congo alone drains a basin of 1,333,- 
000 square miles, occupied by from thirty to forty million human beings. 

On December 1 the Conference adopted a Declaration respecting free- 
dom of trade in this immense basin. We give the main portions of the 
text of this important document : — 


“T. The trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom : — 

“(1.) In all the regions forming the basin of the Congo and its outlets. This 
basin is bounded by the water-sheds (or mountain ridges) of the adjacent ba- 
sins, namely, in particular those of the Niari, the Ogove, the Schari, and the 
Nile, on the north ; by Lake Tanganyika in the cast, and by the water-sheds of 
the basins of the Zambesi and the Loge in the south. It therefore comprises 
all the regions watered by the Congo and its affluents, including Lake Tangan- 
yika with its eastern tributaries. 

‘(2.) In the littoral of the Atlantic Ocean, extending from Sette Camma to 
the mouth of the Loge. The northern boundary (of this littoral) will follow 
the course of the river emptying itself at Sette Camma as far as its source, 
whence it will trend away eastward, avoiding the basin of the Ogove, till it 
reaches the geographical basin of the Congo. The southern boundary will fol- 
low the course of the Loge to its source, and thence pass eastwards till it joins 
the geographical basin of the Congo. 

“ (3.) In the zone (of territory) stretching eastwards from the Congo basin, 
as above defined, to the Indian Ocean, from the fifth degree of north latitude to 
the mouth of the Zambesi in the south, from which point the line of demarka- 
tion will ascend the Zambesi to its confluence with the Shire, and then follow 
the water-shed between the affluents of Lake Nyassa and those of the Zam- 
besi, till at last it reaches the water-shed between the waters of the Zambesi 
and the Congo.” 

[The remainder of this article makes reservations covering the rights on the 
Eastern coast of independent sovereign states, —as Portugal or Zanzibar, — 
and adds an agreement of the Powers “to use their good offices” with such 
governments to secure for all nations freedom of transit traffic. ] 
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II. [This article affirms the right of access of all flags to all coast lines, 
rivers, affluents, lakes, ports, within the entire area described in Art. L., and 
to all canals that may hereafter be constructed to unite its water-courses or 
lakes. ] 


III. [Prohibits all differential dues, and all taxes other than those “levied 
as fair compensation for expenditure in the interest, of trade.”’] 


IV. [Prohibits import and transit dues, but adds: “The Powers reserve to 
themselves to determine, after the lapse of twenty years, whether this freedom 
of import shall be retained or not.”] 

V. [Prohibits any Power which exercises sovereign rights in this area from 
granting any monopoly or favor in trade. ] 

“VI. All the Powers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the aforesaid 
territories bind themselves to watch over the preservation of the native tribes, 
and to care for the improvement of the conditions of their moral and material 
well-being, and to help in suppressing slavery, and especially the slave-trade. 
They shall, without distinction of creed or nation, protect and favor all religious, 
scientific, or charitable institutions and undertakings created and organized for 
the above ends, or which aim at instructing the natives and bringing home to 
them the blessings of civilization. Christian missionaries, scientists, and ex- 
plorers, with their followers, property, and collections, shall likewise be the ob- 
jects of especial protection. Freedom of conscience and religious toleration 
are expressly guaranteed to the natives no less than to the subjects (of the 
sovereign states) and to foreigners. The free and public exercise of all forms 
of divine worship, and the right to build churches, temples, and chapels, and to 
organize religious missions belonging to all creeds, shall not be limited or fet- 
tered in any way whatsoever.” 


When the second point in the programme was reached England suc- 
ceeded in separating the question of the Niger from that of the Congo. 
Irresistible evidence was submitted of England’s proprietary rights on 
the lower Niger, and in consequence the regulation of commerce on this 
river was not subjected to an international commission. England, how- 
ever, engaged, in accordance with her established policy, to apply to the 
Niger and its affluents, in every part subject to her control, the principle 
of commercial freedom. An Act of Navigation, designed to carry out 
this policy for the whole of the river, was adopted by the Conference. 
As to the Congo, provision was made for a commission, as in the case of 
the Danube. It would be gratifying if France would now open in the 
same way the Gaboon and the Senegal ! 

Much discussion arose respecting the question of “ contraband of war.” 
France succeeded in excluding coal from the list. England attempted to 
secure a clause imposing restrictions upon the importation of spirituous 
liquors into the region of the lower Niger, but was defeated. A similar 
endeavor with reference to the Congo, initiated by Italy, ended in a 
compromise resolution at which, were the consequences not so serious, not 
only the astute French ambassador, but also Herr Flegel, and the Holland 


gin producers, and manufacturers of alcoholic liquors generally might well 
afford to smile : — 
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“The Powers represented at the Conference, desiring that the natives should 
be protected against the evils ensuing on the abuse of strong drink, are of 
opinion that an understanding should be arrived at among them for regulating 
the difficulties which may arise on this subject in a manner which shall reconcile 
the rights of humanity with the legitimate interests of trade.” 


Similarly vague and impotent expressions were adopted respecting the 
control by the sovereign Powers of the retail trade in spirits. 

The American minister made an earnest attempt to extend the princi- 
ple of neutrality affirmed with respect to the river Congo to all the free 
commercial territories included in the Declaration respecting its basin. 
He is said to have been strongly supported by England and Germany, 
but encountered the energetic and uncompromising opposition of the 
French ambassador. So far as appears, the motion is not likely to be 
adopted. 

The reports of the proceedings respecting the third question submitted 
to the Conference, so far as received, exhibit only a preliminary draft 
declaration, and we pass it by. 

At the opening of the sessions the German chancellor stated that 
questions of territorial sovereignty were not within the province of the 
Conference. The claims of different powers, particularly Portugal and 
France, have, however, constantly been in the background, and outside of 
the sittings have doubtless received special attention. The interests of the 
International African Association have also been vigorously maintained. 
Since the Conference met England, Italy, Austria, Holland, and Spain 
have successively made treaties with the Association. Germany entered 
into a convention with it a few days before the Conference assembled. 
Before this, the United States and (if we are not mistaken) France were 
the only Powers which had thus acknowledged it. 

The success of the Conference, notwithstanding its auspicious begin- 
ning, has been of late somewhat jeopardized by the unexpected course 
pursued by France. Portugal, it was known, claimed special rights on 
the lower Congo, but in Prince Bismarck’s letter of June 7, 1884, com- 
municated to Earl Granville, these had been summarily dismissed and no 
serious trouble was anticipated from them. Near the beginning of the 
Conference Mr. Stanley testified that he had not seen on the Congo a 
representative of any European power. Portugal continues to press her 
claims, but they are manageable. Those of France are fatal to the Asso- 
ciation through whose agency the Congo question has arisen and upon 
whose prosperity depend the best hopes of a rapid opening of the Congo 
basin to commerce and civilization. France, it will be recalled, pos- 
sesses an immense territory along the north bank of the Congo from 
Stanley Pool far into the interior, and extending to the coast, with a 
shore line from Sette Camma to the parallel of latitude one degree north 
of the equator. She now claims an additional piece of territory as large 
as England, resting for several miles below Stanley Pool on the Congo, 
and covering a large portion of what remains unpossessed by her south 
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of Sette Camma nearly to the Congo. Beyond this, and more surprising 
still, she professes to have acquired by, treaty the left bank of the Congo 
at Stanley Pool, thus completely cutting in two the territory of the Asso- 
ciation. 

So far as appears these claims, particularly the last, are without any 
substantial foundation. The suggestion is freely made that the object in 
view in the sudden claim to rights on the southern shore of Stanley Pool 
is to compel the Association to compromise by yielding territory along the 
coast and well down to the river, with the expectation that what remains 
will, in due time, come into her possession, leaving her mistress of the 
northern side of the river from the sea to a point in the interior above 
the equator. When it is further recalled that the agreement respecting 
freedom of trade entered into at the present Conference may be reconsid- 
ered after the lapse of twenty years, and that France, in certain contingen- 
cies, is a sort of residuary legatee of the Association, which is still in the 
first stages of an experiment, it will not seem surprising that the success 
of the Conference is still far from being assured. Yet the latest advices 
give grounds for hope. Germany, it is claimed, is exerting an influence 
to moderate the demands of France, and secure to the Association a 
definite and satisfactory territory. It is of immense importance that the 
domain of the Association should be neutralized, a point which it is inti- 
mated France will yield. There should also be no uncertainty as to the 
extent of the rights of inheritance possessed by France in case of the 
failure of the Association, nor as to the meaning of the twenty years’ 
stipulation. No nation should be able to bring under its own exclusive 
control the results of enterprises entered into by the citizens of other 
states on the basis of the principles enunciated in the Declaration respect- 
ing freedom of trade. 


“ST. JEROME’S PROLOGUE TO GALATIANS.” 
Aw editorial note in the January number of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
revives the question of Jerome’s “ Prologue to Galatians,” trying to show 
that I was mistaken in calling it an “ invention ”! of one of the editors. 


“The prologue in question is by no means unfamiliar to men of learning, 
being, in fact, the source of our knowledge of some of the most interesting 
personal details of the great father’s life.” 


In support of this, reference is made to Migne’s edition of Jerome 
(1845, vii. 307 f.). If the writer had printed the title as it stands in 
Migne, the reader would have been spared the necessity of looking up 
the reference. It is, ‘““S. Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri 
Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Galatas Libri Tres. Prologus.” That 
is, this “ Prologue to Galatians” turns out to be the Preface to Jerome’s 
Commentary on Galatians. In Martianay’s edition the title runs: “In- 
cipit Prefatio S. Hieronymi in Commentarios Epistole ad Galatas.” 


1 The Andover Review, vol. ii. p. 615. 
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Whether Prologus, Prefatio, or Proemium shell be used, or whether 
neither shall be inserted, is a matter of editorial preference. In Migne’s 
edition the Prefaces to the Second and Third Books of the Commentary 
have no title at all. Obviously it is not sufficient to show that in Migne’s 
edition this Preface is called Prologus. Else it would be just as easy to 
prove by the same edition that there is no “ Prologus Galeatus ”’ at all, nor 
any Prefaces or Prologues to the Second and Third Books of the Com- 
mentary on Galatians, although it is this last Preface rather than the 
one named “ Prologus” in Migne that the writer of the note in the 
** Bibliotheca Sacra”’ seems particularly to have in mind. It must be fur- 
ther shown that a careful scholar would quote the first preface as “ Pro- 
logue to Galatians.” 

The existence of introductions to many of the books of the Bible in 
Jerome’s translation or revision makes the distinction in citation between 
the Preface toa Book and the Preface to a Commentary peculiarly neces- 
sary, and, as a matter of fact, it is strictly observed by all accurate writers. 
Thus, running over the foot-notes of Zickler’s “Hieronymus” we find : 
Preefat in 1. Job t. ix., p. 1100; Pref. in libr. Tob.; Preef. in vers. libr. 
Isaii; and, on the other hand, Pref. Comm. in Matth.; Preefat. Comm. 
in Ep. ad Ephes.; Preefat. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal.; Pref. 1. iii. Comm. 
in Gal., ete. Or, turning to Freemantle’s article, “ Hieronymus,” in 
Smith’s “ Dict. of Christian Biography:” Pref. to Gen., vol. ix.; Pref. 
to Ezek., vol. ix., col. 995; Pref. to Joshua, etc., over against, Pref. to 
Comm. on Ezek, Comm. on Gal., Pref. to Comm. on Gal. b. iii., Pref. 
to b. ii. of Comm. on Ephes., ete. 

The Prefaces to Jerome’s “Commentary on Galatians” are, as the 
writer in the “ Bibliotheca” truly says, not unfamiliar to the learned. 
The reviewer had by no means forgotten their existence ; but, after some 
reflection, he deemed it unnecessary to put in a foot-note a formal caution 
against such a “ discovery ” as some of his friends have lately made. 

The author of the note in question wittily turns Jerome’s complaint : 
“Omnem sermonis elegantiam et Latini eloquii venustatem, stridor lec- 
tionis Hebraic sordidavit ” (Pref. 1. iii. Comm. in Gal., p. 486), into a 
mild rebuke of ‘the asperity of tone in my review. 

If it was severe it was solely because the public has a right, and 
the reviewer a duty, to judge the work of a scholar by profession, on so 
important a subject, by the high standards of exact scholarship. It is 
right to demand that the author shall have studied the sources thoroughly 
and exhaustively ; that he shall be familiar with the literature, new and 
old ; and that when he follows in the footsteps of others he shall at least 
have verified every step. To judge books by their authors, by their 
commendable aim, by the soundness of their matter in general, is to make 
criticism not only meaningless but dishonest. 


G. F. M. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE.! 


WE have often been reminded, as we have read this book, of one of 
Martineau’s brilliant paragraphs in which he compares the later with 
the earlier work of many celebrated metaphysicians to the disadvantage 
of the latter. We think it safe to say that Dr. Porter’s reputation, both 
as a writer and thinker, will not suffer by comparing the “ Elements of 
Moral Science ” with the “ Human Intellect.” In originality of concep- 
tion, and in the thoroughness with which it is worked out, the former is 
unquestionably superior, while in clearness and force and attractiveness 
of statement the advance is equally decided. Scholars will find it inter- 
esting and instructive, and teachers, unless we are much mistaken, will 
pronounce it the best book yet written for the purposes of the class-room. 

The author’s theory as to the origin and nature of moral relations is 
founded on an analysis of the sensibility and will. He maintains (1) 
that every exercise of the sensibility is pleasant or painful; (2) that it 
consists of two elements, this element of pleasure or pain and a desire to 
continue in the state of pleasure or to get rid of the state of pain; (3) that 
different states of it reveal on comparison an ultimate difference in kind ; 
a difference in natural value; an unanalyzable higher and lower; (4) 
that there results therefrom the perception or immediate inference that 
the true end of existence is so to act as to possess the higher to as great 
an extent as possible, and to sacrifice the lower to them when they come 
in conflict ; (5) that the will has power to choose between the various 
activities presented to it by reflection; (6) that the natural result of act- 
ing in harmony with our nature, of realizing in any particular act the end 
of our existence, is self-approval, while the failure so to act is followed by 
self-reproach; that the feeling of obligation is chronologically later than 
either of these, and is the complex experience felt before the act of choice, 
composed, in part, of the perception that only by choosing the higher of 
two pleasures offered to us can we win our own self-approbation, and a 
more or less active representation of that experience in imagination ; in 
part, of the perception that wnless we choose the higher we shall incur 
our self-reproach, accompanied by the representation of that in imagina- 
tion also. 

Waiving for a moment the first step im the analysis, it should be noted 
with reference to the second that the author is in several particulars in 
sharp antagonism with many philosophers. Dugald Stewart, for instance, 
divides the active principles into five classes: appetites, desires, affections, 
self-love, and the moral faculty, excluding by implication the element of 
desire from the other four. Many maintain, also, that the desire is not 
concerned with the emotion, but with the object of the emotion. Further, 
as desires are excluded from the appetites, affections, self-love, and the 
moral faculty, so the desire of happiness, under the name self-love, is by 
many writers erected into a special faculty or impulse instead of being, 
according to the author, an element in every exercise of the sensibility. 


1 The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Noah Por- 


Ps D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 
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As to the first point the decision plainly turns on the first step in the 
analysis, the question whether every such experience is pleasurable or 
painful. Pleasure, unaccompanied by the desire to keep it, and pain, apart 
from the desire to get rid of it, is a contradiction in terms. As Mill 
says: “ Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant are in strictness of lan- 
guage two modes of naming the same psychological fact.” Of course the 
proper qualifications of this statement must be borne in mind. We do 
constantly experience pleasures, which, on the whole, we do not desire to 
keep, and pains, which, everything taken into consideration, we do not 
desire to get rid of. But the reason is because the pleasure we think will 
be more than counterbalanced by the consequent pains, and the pain by 
consequent pleasures. The epicure prefers to discontinue the pleasure 
of eating that he may avoid the pain of indigestion. So the sick man 
does not desire to get rid of disagreeable medicine because he thinks it 
will be followed by the pleasures of health and activity. But, indeed, in 
all such cases strictly speaking we do desire the pleasure and do not de- 
sire the pain. The epicure says, I would like to eat more, but I must 
take care of my health ; that is, I desire the pleasure of eating, but I do 
not desire the pain of ill-health. The sick man says, I do not want to 
take this medicine, but I suppose it will cure me, that is, I do not desire 
this disagreeable experience, but I do desire the health that I hope will 
result from it. We say, therefore, that it is self-evident that if every ex- 
ercise of the sensibility contains the element of pleasure or pain it will 
contain the element of desire. What, then, are the facts? Without un- 
dertaking to answer the question with the thoroughness that would satisfy 
the psychologist, we think that so far as ethics is concerned the author is 
plainly in the right. If there are any colorless experiences, any experi- 
ences destitute of pleasure and pain both directly and in their consequen- 
ces, ethics has nothing to do with them. They cannot serve as motives, 
and are, therefore, without influence upon man as a moral being. Leav- 
ing the question open, therefore, as a matter of speculative truth, though 
frankly expressing our doubt of the author’s generalization, we hold that 
all those experiences of the sensibility in which ethics has any interest are 
pleasant or painful, and of all such, as we have seen, it is evident that de- 
sire is an element. 

What shall we say is the object of the desire? Is it pleasure or pain, 
or the object of the pleasure or pain? 

Certainly, in many instances, it seems strained to say that the pleasure 
is the object of the desire; for how can we desire that of which we are 
not conscious? and yet it appears indisputable that in many cases we are 
not conscious of referring to our own subjective good. The whole con- 
scious energy of the drowning man seems to be taken up with the rope. 
He does not say to himself, apparently, If I get it I shall be safe. To 
get it seems the end of his desires, and the effort to get it excludes all 
other thoughts. And it seems still more unnatural in the case of the 
personal affections to say that the object of desire is our own personal 
good. Do we desire the well-being of our friends because it will make 
us happy? It seems disloyalty to say so, and yet suppose their well-being 
did not make us happy? They would be objects of indifference to us, 
which is just the position of those whom we care nothing about. And if 
the rope, which seems so to absorb the consciousness of the drowning 
man, turns out not to be a rope but a piece of grass, with no bearing what- 
ever on his safety, it ceases to have any interest for him. The truth 
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seems to be, that this discussion, like many another in metaphysics, has 

own in part out of a difference in the use of language, in part eut of 
the fact that the disputants lay emphasis on different elements of con- 
sciousness. When the author maintains that the object of desire is 
pleasure, we understand him to hold that pleasure is that which condi- 
tions the desire, that whose existence makes the desire possible. We do 
not understand him to teach either (1) that this pleasure is always con- 
sciously in the mind, or (2) that when it is present everything else except 
the desire is excluded. He expressly denies both interpretations, admit- 
ting that in some cases of desire there is no conscious reference to our 
own pleasure, and maintaining that the emotions are passive, that they 
are the necessary result of the presence to the mind of their exciting 
causes. Now if one author uses the phrase “ object of desire ” to denote 
that which conditions the desire and another uses it to denote that 
presentative or representative experience, that object which, as present 
to the senses or the imagination, causes the emotion, a decided difference 
of opinion will appear to exist. Butler, for example, maintains that de- 
siring something else than pleasure is the condition of pursuing pleasure 
at all, since pleasure results from the gratification of impulses not 
directed towards itself. But would he hold that * impulses” or desires 
are directed to objects destitute of a capacity to give us pleasure, and 
that this very capacity is not the cause of the impulse. Or would Mill 
and the author deny that what in Dr. Porter’s language is the object of 
the emotion may not be more prominently before consciousness than the 
pleasure which it has the capacity to produce? Sidgwick contends that 
throughout the whole scale of our impulses, from the “highest to the 
lowest,” in the case of our appetites, intellectual pursuits, benevolent 
affections, as well as in the pursuit of virtue, “we can distinguish desires 
of which the object, what we are consciously moved to realize, is som2- 
thing other than our own pleasure.” But would he maintain that we 
should have any desire to realize in the case of these objects were it not 
for their pleasure-giving capacity? Or would Mill and the author deny 
that we attempt to realize pleasure in no other way than by directing our 
energies towards the object which can produce it? Or would they hold 
that in the case of our activities this cause is always present to the mind 
as a conscious reason? It is the old case of the two-sided shield over 
again. One philosopher wishing to bring out the fact that the pleasure- 
giving capacity of an object is the cause of the desire calls pleasure the 
object ; another wishing to emphasize what is most prominent in con- 
sciousness calls the object by means of which the pleasure is obtained 
the object of the desire. The truth is, that we desire objects as related to 
our sensibilities. The question is, which of these elements is subordi- 
nate? And this is answered by the reflection that any object whatever 
having the capacity to excite pleasure will be an object of desire. If the 
well-being of a dog or the preservation of a block of wood or stone can 
give us pleasure we desire it. The idolater suffers intense pain from any 
injury to his idol, and the child will not be consoled for an accident to 
her doll. These instances seem to prove clearly that the end, or objéct, or 
cause of desire is in the last analysis our own subjective good. The 
apparent contradiction of maintaining that our desires are influenced by 
what we are not conscious of is readily explained, as the author has 
pointed out, by the theory of latent modifications of consciousness. It is 
one of the few thoroughly-established truths of psychology, that our 
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judgments of distance are based on acts of reasoning. And yet we are 
not conscious of our data, though they are plainly in the mind, else we 
could not reason from them. And so in the cases in question; the 
drowning man possibly had no conscious thought of his safety, but the 
desire was there, and in so strong a form that it was dictating his every 
action. We are told that the human heart is deceitful above all things; 
how is this possible save on the supposition that we are often unconscious 
of our own motives, which, nevertheless, must be in the mind in order to be 
motives at all. We are told that the hardest kind of knowledge is self- 
knowledge, and who that has made himself a study is not ready to ac- 
knowledge it? But what is this but a confession that the motives and 
principles of our actions, which influence us, perhaps, every hour of our 
lives, lie in the mind yet below consciousness. The corollary drawn by 
the author from his analysis of the sensibility that the desire. of happi- 
ness is no special desire, but is an element in every exercise of the sensi- 
bility of which the emotional element is the object, needs no special 
defense. It stands or falls with the preceding conclusion, or rather is a 
part of it. And yet, it is most vigorously opposed, and in very high 
quarters. So far from being an element common to every exercise of the 
sensibility, our moral experiences among the rest, so far from being the 
mainspring of all action, the motive that prompts us in our highest as 
well as our most ignoble efforts, it is rather a special desire to be guarded 
most sedulously and indulged within very narrow limits. Prompted by 
the worthy desire to rid our moral endeavors of all reference to self, 
many moralists, following the example of Kant, have denied that actions 
genuinely moral have any reference to our own happiness, have main- 
tained that the least taint of the desire of happiness robs them of all 
virtucus character. Such theories are very admirable in their motive, 
but with the author we think them “too stately to be human and too un- 
real to be true.” With all deference to their authors, we think they 
would never have been promulgated had it not been for the misleading 
associations that cluster about the word happiness. Used of every kind 
of agreeable consciousness, lower forms of pleasure have become a part 
of its meaning to many minds, and it seems, therefore, a degradation of 
virtue to say that the motive to it is the desire of happiness. But instead 
of it let us use the phrase agreeable consciousness, and then let each man 
put the question to himself,— Do I, does any man, in any deliberate 
action, act, save with reference to some form of agreeable consciousness ? 
Are not the libertine and the saint, the drunkard and the ascetic, the 
miser and the spendthrift, the selfish man and the philanthropist, the 
blasphemer and the devotee, one and all influenced by the desire to se- 
cure some form of agreeable consciousness? To deny it is to maintain 
that the raptures of the saint are a pretense, the self-denials of the ascetic 
without hope, the expenditures of the spendthrift pleasureless, the labors 
of the philanthropist a mechanical routine, and the worship of the devout 
a soulless observance —is to deny the most patent facts of history, and 
to give the lie to every man’s consciousness. Certainly the doctrine in 
question receives no support from the greatest of all ethical teachers. 
Who are the peacemakers, the pure in heart, the poor in spirit, the mer- 
ciful? They are the blessed. Is not then self-love immoral? Certainly, 
if you mean by that the lower and personal self, — the preference of a 
good which is private to the good whose object is the welfare of others. 
Act from your higher self. Choose a good for yourself that diffuses 
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itself over the race, and your love of self will be equally genuine though 
infinitely wiser, and entirely moral. 

But the Hedonist and Utilitarian step in at this point and deny all 
distinction between a higher and lower self, the former maintaining that 
it is a man’s business to take care of himself, the latter that he should in- 
deed have regard to others, but only because this is the best way to secure 
his own interests.’ 

This brings us to the third step in the author’s analysis: Is there an 
ultimate difference in kind, a difference in natural value in our expe- 
riences? Here again we find the philosophers at loggerheads. According 
to Paley, “ Pleasures differ in nothing but intensity.” Says Bentham, 
‘Quantity of pleasure being equal, push pin is as good as poetry.” Says 
Mill, on the other hand, “It would be absurd that while in estimating all 
other things quality is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of 
pleasure should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.” We are here 
again confronted with one of those remarkable phenomena that so often 
startle the student of the mental sciences. Is there an ultimate difference 
in the natural value of human experiences? Surely, one would think, the 
possessor of those experiences ought to know. The question does not 
relate to the constitution of the moon which is inaccessible to observation, 
where our opinions must be the result of long and intricate processes of 
reasoning. It relates to that which is nearest, so to speak, to each of us, 
and unless one of the fundamental assumptions of the mental sciences is 
incorrect, that there is a common human nature so that for scientific pur- 
poses what is true of one will be true of all, it seems simply astounding 
that there should be any difference of opinion. But the difficulty will be 
diminished if not wholly removed if we remember that such differences 
of opinion may be largely due to the way the question is put. Ask any 
man if self-sacrifice does not seem nobler than self-seeking, and unless he 
has warped and distorted his conscience by debased and degraded ways 
of living the answer will be in the affirmative. Change the question and 
ask him if it is not nobler, and you may get an entirely different answer. 
He may tell you that this seeming is due to evolution or association or 
education, and is not to be trusted. For ourselves we maintain that to 
undertake to find out what we are and what is the nature of our faculties 
by asceftaining their origin is to put the cart before the horse. We are 
what we are. Whether we have been evolved or woven in the loom of 
association, however it be that we are, we are. What we are is a difficult 
question, but it is immensely more difficult to ascertain by what process 
we came to be at all. To undertake, therefore, to throw light on our 
nature by considerations of our origin is to explain the known, relatively 
speaking, by the unknown. Nor do we proceed in this way in judging 
of the other beliefs that are the basis of our activities in the ordinary 
affairs of life. We assume that we live in a world surrounded by our 
fellows. Who has proved it? Who can construct an argument for it 
that can stand the test of rigorous criticism? It seems to be true, and 
we find it a magnificent working hypothesis. Now we submit that there 
is no other way of testing our ultimate beliefs. Does it work well? 
Does it harmonize with the facts of experience? Does it introduce order 
into what without it is a hopeless puzzle? If so, no more can be 
demanded of it. If, then, we are right in maintaining that the judgment 


1 All Utilitarians do not teach that there is no difference in kind in pleasures, 
although not to teach it is an exception in that school of thinkers. 
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of all open and honest men is that there is a difference in the natural 
value of our experiences, and if the differences of opinion among philos- 
ophers grow out of the influence of theories as to their origin, we are 
justified in concluding that the author is right. From his point of view, 
if we rightly apprehend it, the question is of fundamental importance. 
Disagree with him here and the only logical resource is Hedonism. If 
there is no difference in natural value in human experiences it is every 
man’s privilege to select any he chooses. As a prudent man, he will 
naturally have regard to the future, and will avoid such pleasures as are 
likely to be more than counterbalanced by subsequént pains. But if he 
fails in prudence that is his own business. For this reason we ask the 
careful reader to make up his mind as to whether there is any way to test 
the validity of an ultimate belief save by the fact that it seems to be true, 
and that it works well in practice. It is substantially the author’s own 
argument in behalf of the reality of duty. He calls attention to the 
universality and strength of the belief, and those who are not satisfied 
with this proof will find it hard to produce a better one. 

Those who have gone with the author thus far will have little difficulty 
in taking the next step with him. If it be true that there is a difference 
in natural value in human experiences it is evident that the only way to 
realize the end of our existence is to possess the highest experiences 
which the occasion permits of in every moment of our existence. The very 
idea of action involves the idea of end or purpose. To have a higher good 
within our reach and choose a lower is plainly to follow something other 
than the ideal for which we are designed. 

But here the question arises, Have we any power of choice? Is not the 
freedom of the will a delusion? The author’s reply is an emphatie nega- 
tive. The moral emotions, self-approbation, and self-reproach, and obli- 
gation are additional witnesses to the truth to which consciousness bears 
emphatic testimony, that we have a power of choice. But it is objected 
that consciousness cannot testify to a power, but only to acts and states, that, 
therefore, when we have chosen one of two alternatives, it is impossible 
for us to be conscious that we could have chosen the other. The author’s 
reply seems to us not altogether satisfactory. He says: — 


“To this it is sufficient to reply that any conception of consciousness is 
narrow which limits it to an observation of facts or phenomena, and denies to it 
the belief of a power or capacity to originate or produce phenomena or effects. 
Knowledge of every kind is more than the apprehension of phenomena. In all 
its forms it includes the apprehension of relations . .. ; and among relations 
that of causation is prominent. The consciousness of spiritual phenomena would 
seem emphatically to imply activity and power on the part of the spiritual 
agent. The relations, one or many, which enter into or attend the experience 
or observation of psychical acts or states, are determined by what we find to be 
true of ourselves. In the exercise of any power, for example, of choosing, we 
affirm that man knows that he chooses the object which he in fact selects. In 
knowing that he chooses he knows that he can choose ; that is, in the exercise 
of an act he discerns the manifestation of a power. But the power to choose is 
a power to deliberate in order to prefer. It is a power to take in order to re- 
ject. Man cannot, in the nature of the act and its object, be conscious of the 
power to deliberate and prefer without being also conscious of the power to 
reject. 


It seems to us that there is a confusion here of two essentially different 
uses of the phrase, testimony of consciousness. Hamilton used it to in- 
clude what we directly and immediately know of our psychical acts and 
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states, and also what we intuitively believe. It seems to us that in this 
paragraph the author is unconsciously following his example. Undoubt- 
edly we can widen our conception of consciousness so as to make it 
include both an observation of phenomena and the belief in a power to 
produce them. But when any one affirms consciousness in the latter 
sense he is not affirming it in the former, and when he denies it in the 
former he is not denying it in the latter. And this, we apprehend, is 
what the objection does. Conceding a belief in the power of choice, it 
denies such a consciousness of it as makes doubt or question impossible, 
such a consciousness as we have of the fact of having chosen a particular 
alternative. Such a consciousness it is impossible to have because we 
cannot choose both of two opposing alternatives. When we will a given 
act, we are conscious of the volition and are conscious of the belief that 
we could have chosen the reverse. But it is still possible to ask, is the 
belief true? What is its validity? And you cannot shut the door in 
the face of the questioner by making a definition of consciousness wide 
enough to cover both cases. Nor does it seem to us that anything is 
settled by affirming that when we will we “ know” that we “choose the 
object which” we “in fact select.” Precisely stated the facts still are, we 
are conscious of having willed, and we believe that we could have willed 
the opposite, but nothing is gained by calling it knowledge unless you 
propose to widen your conception of knowledge so as to make it include 
strong beliefs that may turn out to be false. For ourselves we accept the 
freedom of the will, but on somewhat different grounds. Undoubtedly 
consciousness testifies to the belief that we are free, and this belief so 
harmonizes the facts of human experience, brings such law and order into 
what is chaos without it, that it has the strongest kind of validity. 

And now we have reached the last step in the author’s analysis, his 
explanation of the moral emotions. ‘“ Man as a voluntary being,” he 
tells us, “is capable of originating good or evil to himself. . . . As the 
originator of such good or evil by himself to himself his feelings rise to 
a higher tone. He must approve and love himself and disapprove and 
hate himself with a quality and intensity that are peculiar. Both these 
affections of self-favor or disfavor to himself must in their nature and 
experience be unique, both as they are personal affections and as the per- 
son is at once the giver and receiver of the love or hatred. The fact 
that man by his double nature at once gives and receives, administers 
and suffers, causes these correlated emotions to be the most desired and 
dreaded of human experiences, the most blessed of joys, or the most bit- 
ter of inward pains.” The following is his account of the feeling of 
obligation “in its most elementary form, in the form in which it is experi- 
enced by the soul within itself” : — 


“ As the feelings of self-approval and self-reproach follow the right or wrong 
voluntary activity, so the feeling of obligation to choose or reject, to do or 
avoid, precedes such activity. As self-approval and self-reproach are at once 
the most exquisite of pleasures or pains whenever and as soon as the activity 
as yet not decided is proposed to the voluntary by the reflecting self for its 
election, it is enforced by the self-approval or self-reproach which is known 
will certainly follow. As these emotions are the most valued and the most 
dreaded, they constitute the strongest motives by which a man can be bound or 
held to right activity ; and, as they are the most disinterested of feelings, they 
are altogether incapable of any selfish taint.” 


We have no space for comments on this very ingenious and interesting 
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explanation of the moral emotions. We will only add by way of further 
exposition, that the author, agreeing with moralists in general in maintain- 
ing that obligation supposes an obligee, differs with most of them in 
contending that this obligee is the individual himself, so that if there were 
but one person in the universe, he would be subject to moral law imposed 
by his own nature. Nor have we space to engage in the interesting task 
of showing the relation of the author’s theory to other ethical systems, 
or to give any account of the interesting and instructive practical discus- 
sions which form nearly half the entire book. 

With this meagre outline of his theory of the origin and nature of the 
moral relations, we are obliged to conclude, confident that if our remarks 
shall induce any reader to gratify his curiosity by a perusal of the book 
itself, he will be more than repaid. 


J. P. Gordy. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Tae Divine OriGtn or CuRIsTIANITY indicated by its Historical Effects. 
By Ricnarp S. Storrs, D. D., LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xiv., 674. New York : 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

These Lectures of Dr. Storrs show that to the singular richness and 
force of mind which we have known so well he has now added in full 
measure what, to a nature so fraught and even overfraught with, intellec- 
tual and spiritual wealth, could hardly come except at the suit of years, 
that final repose and poise which should give the fullest effect to the large 
wisdom of his teaching. Even now there is perhaps somewhat too much 
of an Hortensian rhetoric, noble but delighting in itself, and rather su- 
perimposed from without than springing out of the inward necessities of 
mental movement. But ripening years have driven this fault “to the 
circumference,” where it is little more than a foil setting off the mellow 
mildness of the greatest of themes apprehended in a perfection of propor- 
tion and a fullness of comprehensiveness both in breadth and depth, es- 
sentially final for the history of the gospel thus far. It would be hard to 
direct an inquirer to any exposition which more purely sets forth Chris- 
tianity proper, with the peculiarities of its great schools at once intimated, 
estimated, and subordinated, than in these Lectures. And the temper of 
the treatment, in its even balance between faint-heartedness and imperi- 
ousness, shows a central Christianity answering to the substance. One of 
the deepest signs of the deeper hold which Christ is gaining upon the di- 
recting thought of the world is the growing disposition to treat the objec- 
tions which are born of thought, and not of sensuous malice, as occur- 
ring in our own minds, and to answer them with the cordial ingenuous- 
ness of a firm faith in the anima naturaliter Christiana. Of this most 
Christian disposition these Lectures are an absolutely perfect exemplifi- 
cation. 

Some might query whether Dr. Storrs has quite detached himself from 
that shriveling husk of the truth which apprehends Christianity as an 
external institute, a frame-work of doctrines and ministries coming thus 
from heaven, and including Christ as its centre, rather than resulting 
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from Him. Assuredly the author views the church as what she is and 
always has been, an external institute, with her essential doctrines and 
ministries of worship. But he is unfalteringly loyal to the truth that all 
these things are of worth or cogency only as they are rooted in the Incar- 
nate Life. They are to him, as they are in themselves, instrumental, not 
primary, the means of conveying that Life into the inmost principles of 
every soul, and of thus sacramentalizing all the preéxisting relations of 
men. Indeed, this is the meaning of the whole book, and to everything 
ending in ecclesiasticism as such the author stands serenely neutral. 
Neither those who believe that the church will ultimately melt into the 
Christian state nor those who believe that the two will grow evermore 
distinct and therein evermore harmonious would, as we judge, find any- 
thing here to contradict them, though probably the latter is the author’s 
view. 

Those worthy men who are so greatly distressed because this or that long- 
prevailing theory or system or ministry or succession does not receive all 
the attention they think it deserves, or is perhaps even contradicted in 
the church, would find their courage refreshed by reading these Lectures 
and taking the full impression of them. The author evidently believes 
that the Sun of Righteousness may be trusted to shine on, and by his 
immediate light to cause things to be seen as they are and by his imme- 
diate heat to keep in life the genial forms of spiritual existence, even 
though the pillars should collapse which have been piously built up to 
keep him from falling out of the sky. But from beginning to end he 
treats Christianity as historical, and as rooted in the New Testament. 
He believes that the historical is the ideal, and that the ideal is the his- 
torical Christ, and by this very simple yet fundamental faith, which hap- 
pens to be the gospel itself, he reconciles the divergence of which we so 
often hear between the two. The book shows no sympathy with the hazy 
disposition to call everything Christian which may commend itself to this 
man or that as good without any thought of subordination to the objec- 
tive norm. The waters which he sees going forth to renew the face of 
the earth proceed for him, as for the prophet, from under the threshold 
of the temple of Zion. He sees the central and perfect light and life of 
God breaking through the clouds at a definite point on the historical ho- 
rizon, and graduaily enlightening the whole circuit of heaven because un- 
wastingly replenished from the same self-manifesting record. He thus 
gives to the Scriptures their highest possible authority, by seeking in 
them not merely the means of establishing sound propositions, but the 
substantial, ever fresh, self-communication-of the Incarnate God himself. 
And though, with an equally fine literary and spiritual instinct, he keeps 
himself clear of all entanglement in technical terms or schemes, he so 
treats Christian history as something far greater than mere church his- 
tory, that in his presentation it impresses itself upon us as, so to speak, the 
second great sacrament after the greatest sacrament of the evangelical 
and apostolic testimony, the enlarging, though yet most imperfect preva- 
lency of the all-subduing Word. 

Dr. Storrs vindicates the Western hierarchy from the charge of hav- 
ing been mainly developed under the love of dominion, deeply as this 
alloy may have mingled with it. And he justly attributes its still present 
prevalency to this crass but sincere desire to furnish Christ a home 
worthy of Him in the world. That in this system the evil element is in 
danger of strangling the good it does not concern him to remark, as he 
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has too deep a faith in the perennial energies of the church of God, ever 
renewed from her Head, to imagine that she needs to house in the most 
magnificent shell of the past. 

Perhaps Dr. Storrs, in his style and in his view of things, is a little too 
much inclined to Queen Elizabeth’s fault of wishing that there should be 
no shadows in the portrait. It is true he has shown most convincingly 
how no skill of heaven can keep the perfect good from turning, here and 
there, under human wickedness, to perfect evil, on God’s patient way to 
the consummate realization. But he might have shown more at large 
how not until the consummate realization does any generation fail to lose 
much of Christ, as well as to gain much of Him, and sometimes, like our 
own, to be in ghastly danger of a great revolt against the gospel in the 
very clearness with which its all mastering aim is coming into view. But 
he says nothing at variance with this, and what he does say shows the 
thrice-worthy result of an ever-deepening and enlarging harmoniousness 
of Christian life and thought as it draws near the time 


“ When fo its Autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed.” 
Charles C. Starbuck. 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. By WiLpER SmitH. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 
1884. 


If the author had entitled his book “ Preaching without Manuscript,” 
or had made it a treatise upon the unwritten sermon, his discussion would 
have been more pertinent to his theme. In the course of the discussion 
(page 29) he himself is inclined to admit as much. “It may be reason- 
ably objected that any of the modes of preparation hitherto described, 
ranging as they do all the way from a completed manuscript to a dis- 
course fully elaborated in the mind, have very little that is of an extem- 
poraneous nature in the sermon as finally spoken. The objection is well 
taken. It is for this reason that the writer prefers to call them ‘ unwrit- 
ten’ rather than extempore sermons. But it seemed best to retain the 
title under which they are popularly mentioned.” After this admission 
it may seem ungracious to criticise farther at this point, but the fact that 
the difference between the extempore and the unwritten sermon is yielded 
up so easily makes it necessary to insist upon the distinction which is here 
surrendered.. This is our author’s definition of the extemporaneous ser- 
mon: “ An extemporaneous sermon, then, is one on which all possible 
labor may have been previously expended, but which relies upon the oe- 
casion for the language in which it is expressed. It may even happen 
that it shall have been completely written out, once and again, for there 
are extempore preachers who spare no pains; but the manuscript is left 
at home, and its words are allowed to drop from the memory ” (page 
17). Certainly this is not a definition of extempore preaching. It misses 
the one necessary idea; it leaves out the vital spark. Extempore preach- 
ing means more than reliance upon the occasion for the language in 
which the thought is to be expressed. It means that the mind of the 
preacher is in creative mood in the very act of preaching. The pro- 
cess of extempore preaching is more than a rhetorical process. The 
extempore sermon must be preached, not upon insufficient preparation, 
but before the fires have gone out. The extempore preacher must guard 
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against the loss of heat, of spiritual passion, quite as much as against 
shrinkage in thought. Hence the difficulty of repeating extempore ser- 
mons. The difficulty is not in recalling the thought ; it is in rekindling 
the fires. The best extempore preaching is always brought out under 
the pressure of the regular pastorate, when the mind is at work upon 
fresh themes and under fresh inspirations. Preaching under such con- 
ditions compares favorably with extempore speaking in debate or at the 
bar. Otherwise it is in danger of going over into the memoriter habit. 

Probably the great fault of most extempore preachers lies in underes- 
timating the difficulty of the art. Too little attention is given to general 
preparation, to the accumulation of resources, to the art of construction, 
to the mastery of speech, to the study of men. Mr. Gladstone, for ex- 
ample, or Mr. Spurgeon, are not beyond special preparation, they are 
not merely impromptu speakers, but their superlative power in speech 
lies in the steady, persistent training of themselves in the ready hand- 
ling of great and urgent subjects. 

But enough of criticism about titles and definitions. The book is char- 
acterized throughout by good sense, fairness of. statement, and by perfect 
plainness and simplicity of style. In this last respect the author may 
almost appropriate to himself the closing sentences of the book: “ His 
sentences will take an almost proverbial form from much attrition. His 
style will become pellucid as a mountain brook, through which his ideas 
show like rounded pebbles on the bottom.” What he says in behalf of 
the unwritten sermon is worthy of attention, and nearly all of his sugges- 
tions apply equally to the extemporaneous sermon. Our author has evi- 
dently written out of his own experience. The book is full of hints 
which could have come only from one who had found out for himself the 
advantages and the difficulties of preaching without manuscript. 

Wm. J. Tucker. 


Tae ANCIENT Emprres OF THE East. By A.H. Sayce. 12mo, pp. xxiv., 
301. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


The accomplished author of this book has two special claims to the con- 
fidence of his readers. He is a traveler who has visited the lands he 
describes. He is also a scholar who has a first-hand instead of a second- 
hand acquaintance with most of the topics he has treated. Information 
was wanted up to date on Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, Lydia, and Persia. 
Professor Sayce has furnished it. In clearness, conciseness, and compre- 
hensiveness his sketch leaves little to be desired. 

We learn from the Preface that the volume was originally written to 
accompany the author’s edition of the first three books of Hérodotos. 
This accounts for the prominence of his polemic against the Father of 
History. Partisans of the lively Greek will wince, perhaps, at the way in 
which their favorite is pilloried. That Hérodotos was not merely igno- 
rant and credulous, but dishonest and unveracious, they hardly care to 
admit. All must be interested in facts grouped so piquantly round the 
man of Halicarnassus. It seems Thukydidés tacitly accused him of errors 
at home, and Ktésias abroad categorically declared his history of the East 
to be false, while Jéséphos added, with the frankness of a modern jour- 
nalist, that all Greek authors acknowledged him “to have lied in most of 


his assertions.” Too many of these verdicts the monuments confirm. 
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That the: Egyptians drank only out of bronze cups and did not eat 
wheaten bread could not have been written by a tourist with introductions 
to cultivated natives. 

His story of Kambysés’ madness and his wounding of the bull Apis was 
a mere fable of his guides, disproved by the speaking stones. According 
to his own testimony Hérodotos is a wonderful linguist, able to talk freely 
with the dwellers on the Nile and Euphrates. According to his explana- 
tions of any word in these or intermediate tongues he is densely ignorant 
of all of them. Osiris’ name, which was in the mouth of every native, 
he does not know, but pretends to suppress from religious motives. He 
wished to be thought to have gone as far up the Nile as Hekateos and 
so blunders into calling Elephantiné a city instead of an island. Really 
he was never in Babylon. In his book he describes Babylon, even the 
temple of Bel, as if an eye witness, although that temple had been de- 
stroyed by Xerxes at the very date when the statue was removed, which, 
for that reason, he owns he did not see. Hérodotos is'to be admired for 
his charm of style and folk-lore rather than treated as an independent 
authority for Oriental history. 

Professor Sayce’s sprightly criticism of Hérodotos is followed by bril- 
liant yet solid chapters of his own. On Lydia, “the link that binds to- 
gether the geography and history of Asia and Europe,” he has a timely 
paper. Here we see the turned up boots of the mountaineers, and the 
wealthy marts of trade, the bright mythologies of Gordios and Midas, 
the many-breasted body of the Goddess-mother adored with cymbal-crash. 
Pheenicia too opens to us its harbors, into which the tin of Britain, the 
silver of Spain, the birds of the Canaries, the frankincense of Arabia, the 
pearls and ivories of India all flowed. The Pheenicians were intermedia- 
ries of ancient civilization, They borrowed the rosette and palm-leaf 
from Babylonia, the sphinx from Egypt, the cherub from Assyria; but 
gave to each a form and spirit of its own. Solomon’s Temple best 
shows their decorative art. Their creed was not beneficent but baneful, 
their worship impure and cruel. The chapter on Egypt begins with the 
statement that what is “ historically the eldest of countries is geologi- 
cally the youngest.” Professor Sayce has no doubt that traces of a pre- 
historic stage have been found. There is no evidence of Egyptian civili- 
zation being brought in from abroad, —on the contrary everything seems 
to point to its having been of indigenous growth. So far as our present 
materials are concerned, the Egyptians were as autochthonous as their 
civilization. Mariette’s statements must be received with caution as to 
numbers, yet are in the main correct. Provisionally his dates are 
adopted. Hyksos is the Egyptian hik-shasu, “ chief of the Beduins” or 
“Shepherds.” The slab of San confirms the period of their rule to have 
been 511 years. Possibly their leaders were Hittites. Like the Moors 
in Spain, they never subjugated all Egypt, and were, in manners, art, and 
religion, subjugated by Egypt. Of the three theories of the Egyptian 
religion, monotheistic, pantheistic, and henotheistic, Professor Sayce takes 
neither. “The kernel of the Egyptian state religion was solar.” The 
magical virtue of names, the deepening gloom of the future life*in. the 
Middle and New Empires, the apotheoses of kings, the jealousy of stran- 
gers, the equality of woman, the gayety of the masses, the vigor of their 
art, and the justice of their laws, are made to stand out saliently as under 
their cloudless sky or on their carven rock. 

The chapter on Babylonia and Assyria is most original and authorita- 
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tive. Nor is it the least attractive. It is an admirable illustration of the 
author’s principle, 7. ¢., native monuments a better source than foreign 
historians. Of the native texts he well says: ‘“‘The statements of those 
that are contemporaneous may be frankly accepted, due allowance being 
made for Oriental exaggeration and tendency to self-praise. The As- 
syrian historical documents, however, are singularly free from these 
faults. They were intended to be read by a large and well-educated 
public, and the practical character of the Assyrians made them realistic 
in style. The historical inscriptions are scrupulous in recording the 
names, and if possible the parentage, of the foreign princes they men- 
tion; every small town is carefully noted by name, the numbers, whether 
of conquered population and spoil or of the Assyrian armies, are seldom 
round and never excessive. Even the disaster which befell Sennache- 
rib, — the least trustworthy of all the royal authors, — in Palestine is not 
denied or glossed over; it is simply omitted, leaving a break which pre- 
supposes it.” From such documents Professor Sayce shows us the people 
painted by themselves. They have a fixed chronology, dating from Ep- 
onyms, like the Archons at Athens. This began as early as the four- 
teenth century B.c. The Semitic conquest was gradual; that by the 
Cassi or Kosseans the most permanent in its influence. The first As- 
syrian Empire, in the twelfth century, was military ; the second, in the 
eighth, commercial. Pul and Tiglath Pileser II. are one and the same. 
The weak, vainglorious, and tyrannical Sennacherib is a contrast to the 
astute and humane Esarhaddon. Elements of weakness in Babylonia 
invited the conquest of the politic Cyrus. Shamanism developed into * 
Polytheism,— the sun worship superseded the moon worship. The 
deities of the Accadian and the Semite were fused in lower and higher 
circles. To the esoteric few the mixture may have led to Monotheism. 
In art, letters, and science, Assyria was the child of Babylonia. The 
government was an absolute monarchy. The Tartan or Turtannu was 
commander-in-chief. Among the state officials were the Rab-Saki (Rab- 
Shakeh) or vizier, the Rab-Saris or chamberlain, the Music director, and 
the Astronomer royal. 


John Phelps Taylor. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN. 


THE FOUNDATION OF DEATH. A Study of the Drink Question. By Axe Gustarson. 


This book has already been accepted in England as the most complete work on the subject ever 
published, and one that will be “the Bible of Temperance reformers for years to come.” It is pro- 
nounced the fairest, most exhaustive, freshest, and most original of all the literature on the subject 
that has yet appeared. It is impartial and careful in its evidence, fair and fearless in its conclu- 
sions, and its accuracy is vouched for by the best physiologists and physicians. Price, $2.00. 


LOTZE’S OUTLINES OF METAPHYSIC. Translated and Edited by Prof. Gzo. T. Lapp, 
of Yale College. 


The German from which the translation is made consists of the dictated portions of his latest lec- 
tures (at Gottingen, and for a few months at Berlin) as formulated by Lotze himself, recorded in the 
notes of his hearers, and subjected to the most competent and thorough revision of Professor Reh- 
nisch of Gottingen. The “Outlines” give, therefore, a mature and trustworthy statement, in lan- 
guage selected by this teacher of Philosophy himself, of what may be considered as his final opinions 
upon this subject. It has met with no little favor in Germany. Price, $1.00. 
























THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION will follow at once, and the 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY in a few months. 


DR. HICKOK’S EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; MORAL SCIENCE; RATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY ; CREATOR AND CREATION; THE LOGIC OF REASON; and HUMAN- 
ITY IMMORTAL, are also published by us. 


GINN, HEATH & CoO., Publishers, 


18 Tremont Piace, Boston. 4 Bonn Srreet, New York. 
182 WapasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The ONLY Methodist Newspaper published in 
New England. 


IT SHOULD BE READ IN EVERY FAMILY. 


Oy 













mself 


leries. 











A prominent minister writes us : — 


“Zion’s HERALD is the best family Religious Journal. published in the Methodist 
Church.” 





@8 pro 










FOR MEN OF BUSINESS, 
ONE OF THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
Has probably 50,000 readers in the six New England States. 






ERSON, 


Specimen Copies Free. 
Address 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


rk 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. 


By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


. 


PROFESSOR ORDINARIUS IN THE EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S 
UNIVERSITY, STRASSBURG, GERMANY. 


Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
By EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A.M. 


2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


——_—— 


The clergy of America and all students of theology and biblical criticism 
will welcome this translation of a work which has become a standard in Ger- 
many. It treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German 
scholars, of (1) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the 
New Testament ; (2) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole 
for use in the Churches; (3) Preservation of their original form; (4) Dissem- 
ination of the collection among Christian peoples; (5) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


From Proressor GrorcE P. FisHer, of New Haven. 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of thé 
most important and valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition; 
and authorship of the New Testament writings; for this character must bé 
accorded to Reuss’s work, whatever exception may be taken to some of hig 
opinions. . 


From Proressor M. B. Rippiez, Hartford Theological School. 


After examining Reuss’s History of the New Testament with some care I ami 
gratified to be able to commend the translation most heartily. Of the original 
work no scholar can fail to think well, however he may disagree with the 
opinions of Professor Reuss. Mr. Houghton has been patient and careful i 
his work, and the bibliographical additions he has made, though necessarily @ of 
a selected character, constitute a new excellence. 


*,%* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Bosron, Mass 
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THE 


GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 





UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED. 





Epitep sy H. B. HACKETT, D. D., anp PROF. EZRA ABBOT. 


4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $20.00; sheep 
$25.00; half morocco, $30.00 ; half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; 
tree calf, $45.00. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it. — Quarterly Review (London), 


There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. Rosweit 
D. Hitcucock. 


In paper, presswork, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and 
the more costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect the 
trustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical 
knowledge, this is vastly to be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


The new matter is from the first American Biblical critics, and forms a valuable addition 
to the original work. —Dr. Howarp Crosby. 


It is a library in itself ; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student ; 
it is readable and interesting enough for the average mind ;.its arrangement is admirable ; its 
tone is reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and, 
as a companion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to 
read, to place in the library and in the Sabbath-school, we know not its superior, and know 
of nothing to take its place. — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or 
more of whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English apprecia- 
tion of American scholarship is slow to appear; but this new edition will compel the atten- 
tion and respect of able and candid scholars on the other side of the water. — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 


No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 
or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Bostoy, Mass. 





F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE €0.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 


$5 for Book- Rest. 


OOTS 913 O08 O18 


t4 
Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining onl 
wermaas. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), "Popuier.”S 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


$23 for Chair. 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


THE BOHLEN LECTURES FOR 1883. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Greek Theology. 
II. The Latin Theology. 
III. Theology in the Middle Ages.. 
IV. Theology in the Age of the Reformation. 
V.. Conflict of the Traditional Theology with Rationalism. 
VI. Renaissance of Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 


A book of noble aim.and admirable execution. _ It contains a careful survey of the history of re- 
ligious thought since the beginning of the Christian era. The great value of the work as a study of 
religious history is even surpassed by its value as suggesting the power and vitality and breadth of 
the religious thought and faith which are to conquer and transform the world. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 


By S. E. Herrtoxg, D. D. 1 volume, crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Contents : Tauler and the Mystics; Wiclif; John Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Me- 
Jancthon ; Knox; Calvin; Coligny ; William Brewster ; John Wesley. 


A scholarly, yet popular book on the great religious reformers from the fourteenth century to the 
nineteenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. Herrick describes the men, their characters, 
their opinions, and their work, in connection with the social and religious life of their times. 


It is not the dry bones of facts and statistics that he offers, but the living spirit of the great reformers 
who labored and died for what they believed to be truth ; and who, differing as widely as they might 
in theological opinions, were alike in their longing to rise above the low and unspiritual level of life 
about them, to break away from the formalism and perfunctoriness of the average religious life, and 
to find a union with God as real as the common relationships of daily life. The lectures are charm- 
ing in style, generous in thought, warm with feeling, and illuminated with spiritual life. — Worcester 

PY: 

So delightful and serviceable a volume. — The Congregationalist. 


Admirable sketches of these great lights of the church and the world. — New York Observer. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





